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THE FOUNDLING. 
BY MRS. 8. M. CLARKE. 


Abroad so early, mother fair, 

Of sixteen summers ?—wherefore ? —where 
Art flying like a frightened fawn, 

Pursued by cruel hounds at dawn? 

“How can I from my baby part! 

Oh, do not ery! ’twill break my heart. 
Would I could bear the cold world’s blame— 
To hear thee called a child of shame! 


“But, no! I cannot, darling boy! 

Yet I could die for thee with joy, 

God knows, who looks from heaven above, 
And witnesses how pure the love, 
“How deep and strong, I bore thy sire— 
And pear for thee with soul of fire; 
Within a month we were to wed, 

And were already one, he said: 

“How can Lall the story tell? 

Thy father proved as false as hell! 

He left me with a heart of stone, 

To bear my grief and shame alone! 
“Thou hast thy father’s violet eyes, 

As soft and deep as midnight skies, 

His glossy rings of sunny hair— 

O, God, withhold me from despair! 

“I scarcely see thy face through tears— 
May heaven protect thy tender years; 
Beyond the grave thou wilt be mine; 
Though scorned on earth, love is divine!”’ 
More closely to her tortured breast, 

Her child the wretched mother pressed, 
And kissed the dear one o’er and o’er, 
Then wildly rang the foundling’s door. 


One lingering look was backward cast, 
In which the love of all the past, 
And grief and fear, commingling shone, 
Upon the babe she left alone. 

—San Francisco, Nov. 15. 





WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


O beauteous Southland! land of yellow air, 
That hangs above thee slumbering, and does hold 
The moveless foliage of thy valleys fair 
And wooded hills, like aureole of gold! 
O thou, discovered ere the fitting time, 
Ere Nature in completion turned thee forth! 
Ere aught was finished but thy peerless clime, 
Thy virgin breath allured the amorous North. 


O land, God made thee wondrous to the eye; 
But his sweet singers thou hast never heard. 
He left thee, meaning to come by and by, 
And give sweet voice to every bright-winged bird. 
He painted with fresh hues thy myriad flowers, 
But left them scentless. Ah! their woful dole, 
Like sad reproach of their Creator’s powers— 
To make their sweet, fair bodies void of soul! 
He gave thee trees of odorous precious wood, 
But midst them all bloomed not one tree of fruit; 
He looked, but said not that his work was good 
When leaving thee all perfumeless and mute. 
He blessed thy flowers with honey. Every bell 
Looks earthward, sunward, with a yearning wist; 
But no bee-lover ever notes the swell 
Of hearts, like lips, ahungering to be kissed. 
O strange land, thou art Virgin! {hou art not 
A fig-tree barren. Would that I could paint 
For other's eyes the glory of the spot 
Where last I kissed thee; but the senses faint 
In soft, delicious dreaming when they drain 
Thy wine of color. Virgin fair. thou art 
Allsweetly fruitful, waiting with soft pain 





The spouse who comes to wake thy sleeping heart. 


SEX IN EDUCATION AGAIN. 


I will give extracts from two letters, show- 
ing the different points of view from which 
Dr. Clarke’s late book may beregarded. They 
will be followed by a few words in the way of 
comment. 

The first is from a lady well known as a lec- 
turer and preacher. It will be seen that she 
is led by her own experience and observation 
to pronounce Dr. Clarke’s picture greatly over 
drawn: 

“Allthe time I was at Antioch College I 
never heard of a young lady in the college re- 
quiring a physivian’s advice. Of the seven 
girls in my class I never remember an i istance 
of one’s being sick; they were always at reci- 
tations, and always badtheirlessons. I spent 
four years at Antioch; two at the theological 
school, and [ have been over ten years a set- 
tled pastor, and I never yet was absent from 
an engagement or suspended labor on account 
of sickness. When in Kansas, I spoke every 
day from the first of July to the fifth of No- 
vember, besides traveling to my appointments 
each day, some days giving two lectures and 
preaching, Sundays, making in all two hundred 
aud five speeches, averaging more than an 
hour in length, and came home just as well as 
I went and this moment I am as well as ever, 
and could walk ten miles in a day with ease. 
To me such statements as Dr. Clarke’s seem 
absurd, and contrary to everybody’s experi- 


ence.... 

The ill-health of the women of our time is 
not due to study or regularity in study, it is 
due to the want of regularity and want of aim 
and purpose and want of discipline. If you 
should take the whole number of women in 
this country who have graduated from a reg- 
ular college with men, and place them side by 
side with the same number of women who 
have not had that course of study, select them 
where you will, and the college graduates will 
be stronger in mind and body, able to endure 
more and work harder than the others. This 
I am sure of, as I am acquainted with most of 
the somewhat small number of women grad- 
uates and I know something of other women, 
having belonged to various female seminaries 
at different times.” 


The other letter is from a man eminent as 
a teacher of both sexes and conversant with 
schools all his life. It will be seen that he 
writes quite as earnestly, but from a different 
point of view. 

“It tempts one to Supet of anything in 
this life, to see the Wom an’s JOURNAL appar- 
ently set its face as a flint to ignore the point 
of Dr. Clarke’s treatise. You, of course, know 
as well as I do, that it is a matter of life and 
death, health or insanity, in many a case— 
probably hundreds and thousands of cases; 
and no doubt you assume all his truths, in en- 
tering a protest against the wrong sort of in- 
ferences. But here is ——, deliberately en- 
couraging people to rule out the whole thing... 

Some dozen years ago, in an evil hour, I 
sent my daughter to a mixed public school, 
away from home. She was in a physician’s 
family, and [ felt quite easy and safe. But 
precisely those checks and suppressions oc- 
curred which Clarke describes, and she was 
saved from a life of invalidism by coming 
home and being for a year under her mother’s 
vigilant care. She suffers to this day, I be- 
lieve, from the ‘Andrews and Stoddards’ of 
that period. Now the great mischief is done 
by ignorant cruelty in the great public schools.” 

These are two extreme views that may be 
taken of Dr. Clarke’s book. That the book is 
very defective, from a scientific point of view, 
seems very clear to me; and it is also undenia- 
ble that there is something in its tone which 
offends almost all women who read it,—some- 
thing for which fts most cordial endorsers (as 
Dr. Holmes) feel compelled to apologize. But 
I think we must never forget that it was writ- 
ten earnestly and sincerely, and calls attention, 
in however unsatisfactory a manner, to points 
that need greatly to be pressed. In the first 
letter above quoted—and in a late paper by 
our esteemed friend, Mrs. Gage, in this JouR- 
NAL—there is a seeming impeachment of Dr. 
Clarke, as if he were responsible for the facts 
he reports as well as fur his way of reporting 
them. But so far as his statements are true, 
they are momentous; and I have no doubt 
that, in their general tenor, they are true. 
That is, I am very sure that young women re- 
quire for their physical well-being, peculiar 
care; far more care than is needed by boys. 
And inasmuch as our school-committees are 
almost always men, and as the head of a High 
school or Academy is usually a man and often 
a young and inexperienced man,‘it is a per- 
fectly true assertion that our public school 
system. brings peculiarinjurytogirls. Ithurts 
boys also, but as I long ago found out, boys 
easily recover from such injury, compared 
with girls. A boy can seldom so hurt himself 
by study that a few months of vigorous out- 
door life will not cure him. A girl may easily 
so impair her whole system that the regimen 
of vigorous out-door life is put beyond her 
reach, or ir dangerous if applied. 

I have been talking, within two hours, with 
a young girl of seventeen whose health was 
utterly prostrated, at a High School, by habit- 
ually sitting up till two or three in the morning 
to study Latin. She had no mother to restrain 
her,—her elder sister could not or did not— 
the principal of the school wasa young man, 
and so was the Superintendent of Schools. 
All the school stimulus was ignorantly brought 
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to bear upon her, and here she is at seventeen 
with ruined health, obliged to support herself, 
but utterly unfit todo it. Now a boy might 
have suffered as she has, from equal excesses, 
but he would have been less likely to commit 
them, and if he had done so, he would have 
recovered far more easily. The comparative 
fragility of the health of girls, in America at 
least, is something which we have no right to 
ignore. The results depending on it are too 
important. 

On the other hand, I hold the mental and 
moral influences of joint-education too impor- 
tant to be sacrificed; nor do I see the need of 
it. Ishould not accept the hasty inference 
that girls must be sent to separate schools, 
where, by Dr. Clarke’s own showing, the pres- 
sure may also be too great. My remedy would 
be the shortening of the hours of our public 
schools, for all, and the introduction of a more 
flexible system, which shall insist more upon 
the actual results of knowledge, as tested by 
frequent examinations, than on mere regular- 
ity of attendance and daily precision of les- 
sons. I would have school-committees tell us 
more, in their reports, of the physical well-be- 
ing of the pupils; tell us whether they have 
plenty of recess-time, a piano, a dancing-hall, 
a@ gymnasium and a croquet-ground; instead 
of reasoning as if the whole school were a ma- 
chine, and the only object were to extract 
from the pupils an average attendance of nine- 
ty-five per cent. As one means to this end I 
would have women on every school-committee, 
in tead of leaving the whole business of school- 
regulation to men, and then wondering that 
it is not well-adapted to young women. 

T. W. H. 


HEALTH REFORM. 


“I am surprised,’’ said my friend, “that you 
do not believe in dress reform, We counted 
upon your help.” 

“I do believe in dress reform,” I replied, 
‘just as I believe in sleep reform, air reform, 
food reform, or any other physiological need, 
but I do not believe it will be attained through 
compacts, and I most decidedly object to hav- 
ing it hitched to Woman Suffrage like the 
tail to a kite.” 

There is no necessary connection between 
political freedom and short clothes, as one 
who has read the JouRNAL of late, might in- 
fer; but if one objects to the identification of 
the two questions, one is charged with en- 
dorsing the utmost folly and error in dress. 

I think too much stress is laid upon the 
mistake of unhealthful dress and not enough 
said about the other violations of natural 
law of which women and men are guilty; and 
there is some over-statement of the dress 
evils. We are told that the corsets of this 
generation, with the weight of their clothes, is 
the great cause of the illnesses peculiar to wo- 
men and their general ill health. Are these 
wholesale critics aware that very few women 
dress so tightly as was the general custom, 
thirty and fifty years ago? We do not use 
at all the abominable, wide, stiff husks, made 
sometimes of wood, often of steel, which 
worn in the front of the corsets, then called 
stays, reached far down the abdomen, press- 
ing upon the tender organs there as no mod- 
ern appliance can do. Where are the wo- 
men who draw their lacings so tight that 
they have to avail themselves of the bed post, 
pulling them while held by that assistant un- 
til they can pull no more, and then turning 
round and round to wind the cord securely 
about the waist? I have often seen that 
done in my childhood, which proves that 
tight lacing.is not peculiarly a modern folly. 
I knew two sisters who slept in tightly laced 
stays, leaving them off by day in order to dis- 
own wearing them, and leaving it to be in- 
ferred that their tiny waists were the gift of 
nature. Neither they’ nor their admirers 
} knew that their boasted beauty was truly a 
deformity. They yet live with red noses and 
wan faces as the reward of their exceptional 
folly. 

Nearly all the women whom I knewin child- 
hood wore stays and those dreadful buc«s. 

Te go back farther yet, it was long the cus- 
tom in England to put girl babies into stays 
in order toform their figures. After this folly 
passed, infants were swathed in bandages 
three yardglong, bound round and round their 
tender bodies from arms to hips. My mother 
remembers seeing the little stays worn by her 
mother when but three years old, about nine- 
ty-five years ago. 

As I looked over lately some plates of old 
styles of dress, copied from ancient pictures 
aud manuscript illuminations, I observed that 
the dress of English women in the reign of 
Edward VI., and earlier, was loose, falling 
from the shoulders and confined by a girdle, 
the skirt scant. In the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, a style much like that to which 
we are used, wasin vogue. The waist fitted 








the figure with along, pointed bodice, while 


the square cut at neck, tight sleeves and some 
contrivance for fullness at the hips, completed 
the resemblance. 

Tight sleeves and long bodices were also 
worn in the reign of Charles I. So,if we are 
sinners above all others, it is because we have 
less excuse for ignorance than they. 

It may be objected that these pictures re- 
present the costume of fine ladies, and that 
the great mass of middle class and peasant 
women dressed simply. That is doubtless 
true to a certain degree, but we must remem- 
ber that there were no idle ladies in those 
days. Even the wives of noblemen had their 
dail,, and we should think, onerous tasks, 
The American women of a century ago were 
no idlers, whatever their position and wealth. 
They were proud of their stores of garments, 
spun, wove and sewed by their own hands. 
As their stays were full of stiff bones, much 
less yielding than ours, it does seem as though 
they must, at least, have loosened them while 
at work, else their correct habits in other 
respects could not have enabled them to 
maintain the excellent health that we are all 
so tired of hearing about. 

The moral of these facts is simply that we 
are not to pull health reform altogether by 
one string. Women compressed their waists, 
yet lived to a good old age, not because piuch- 
ing is healthful or to be borne, but because 
their own habits were so good that they had vi- 
tality enough to endure this one evil. Their 
blood was oxygenated asleep or awake, by 
breathing pure air which could not be kept 
out of their rooms: their food was simple; 
their exercise at spinning wheel andloom and 
in household tasks ensured the perfect devel- 
opement of their muscular systems, and they 
did not exhaust their nerves over the fictitious 
woes of unpleasant heroes and heroines. 
We reverse all these conditions, and prolong- 
ing work or amusement, until after midnight, 
in airless rooms, with dispepsia induced by 
stimulating, dainty food, without regular ex- 
ercise, every nerve quivering with excitement 
over novels, theaters, concerts, lectures and 
parties, if we compress our waists it is death. 
What we need is physiological training, know- 
ledge of and obedience to all the laws of 
health. 

I do not care how much people berate tight 
lacing and long dresses, if only they will not 
exaggerate or suppose that the whole law and 
gospel isto be found in blouse waists and 
bloomers, and farther, will not try to per- 
suade the world that any change of dress is a 
legitimate part of or appendage to Woman 
Suffrage. Women should be enlightened and 
induced to live healthfully in all respects, but 
their doing so or not doing so is no test of 
their capacity, or right, or need to vote. We 
cannot afford to imperil or retard the success 
of a movement, underlying such great and 
beneficent changes in manners and morals as 
does that for Woman’s political enfranchise- 
ment, for any minor improvement or any 
ism whatever. Large numbers of women 
will be repelled from any consideration of 
the justice of our cause if they suppose it in- 
volves their assuming the hideous ‘‘American 
costume.” 

Yes, that is precisely the word I meant to 
use. I have seen many, trimmed and un- 
trimmed, on young and old, grave and gay, 
beautiful and ugly women, but I never yet 
saw one worn in the street or parlor of city 
or town that did not seem to me a violation 
of al! rules of beanty and fitness. Mountain 
climbing, the gymnasiums and housework de- 
mand loose, short clothes. Worn upon such 
service they have a fitness that commends 
them to an artistic taste, but upon other oc- 
casions they seem unfit and ugly. 

“But itis such a waste of time to change 
our dresses,” cry some. I do not see how 
with the most improved style, that burden can 
be avoided, by women who are workers with 
their hands. The practical labor of a house- 
hold would shortly render any dress worn in 
its performance untidy for street or parlor. 


Then again, I object entirely to the plea 
that changes of dress absorb time that might 
be spent in benevolent work or mental cul- 
ture. Nearly all American women who 
‘amount to anything, are too intense. We are 
forever improving our minds or our neighbors’ 
minds or morals, and making life one long 
gasp of exertion, we improve ourselves out of 
the world before we are ripe for a better and 
easierone. There is a happy medium be- 
tween Miss McFlimsey and the enthusiasts 
who believe all time and thought devoted to | 
personal adornment a waste of material that 
should go to the making of saints and philoso- 
phers. 

The assumption that one makes a martyr 
of herself and courts ridicule by dressing 
healthfully is absurd, in view of the fact that 
large numbers of women have worn loose 
clothes witbout trimming, for many years and 








forfeited nothing. As Gail Hamilton says, 


“If a woman wishes to hang her clothes upon’ 
her shoulders what doth hinder but she hang 
them?” Twenty-three years ago, even my 
silk dresses were made either with half fitting 
sacks or gatbered into a belt. If my eccen- 
tricity excited any objection or comment lL 
never knew it. When I managed a farm 
twelve years ago, I found a bloomer dress ex- 
pedient for all out door labor,and when I had 
several hundred cabbages to transplant on a 
rainy day or the cows to drive to pasture 
through wet grass I wore my eldest son’s 


| clothing much to my bodily comfort and 


peace of mind. Of course I should have 
been mobbed had 1 worn it to town, and it 
would have served mie right. 

But suppose all women pledged to dress 
simply. Each must decide for herself what 
simplicity means. It cannot mean uniform- 
ity in dress any more than in houses or food, 
Whether one shall properly wear a rose in her 
hat or her hair must depend upon her age, 
her style, her tastes, her ability to pay for it 
without depriving herself of something bet- 
ter, and. many other considerations, of whose 
force she alone can judge. 

I hear some intulerable cant about the sin- 
fulness of ruffles and flounces. Doubtless 
such elaborate trimming as has lately been 
the style is a sin against good taste, at least. 
It is not beautiful to an educated, artistic eye. 
If made at the cost of more important inter- 
ests itis a sin against society and one’s own 
soul; but it is not therefore incumbent upon 
us to eschew all trimming. Who shall decide 
whether ruffle, flounce or fold shall relieve 
the simplicity of the walking dress? Clearly 
the individual. So to develop and strength- 
en the mind that one can judge wisely upon 
the practical matters of life, and be wise and 
self-denying enough to follow the dictates of 
an enlightened judgment, is the great object 
of education. 

Diatribes against extravagant dress seem to 
me quite useless. If a woman, young or old, 
has her heart full of noble purposes, whether 
they be intellectual or philanthropic, she will 
have no room for over much thought about 
dress and will aim only at that artistic com- 
pleteness demanded by fine taste. If she 
have not such purposes no invectives against 
her folly will change her. The work with 
her lies at the foundation of thought. ‘‘Where 
the treasure is there the heart will be.” 

ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Artie Wallace has been appointed 
deputy circuit clerk of Boone County, Ky. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell has arrived in 
Rome, and is staying at the Hotel Milano. 

Miss Annie C. Howells has become literary 
editor of the St. Louis Globe. Miss Howells 
is both a graceful and forceful writer. 


Miss Ripley of Boston, described as ‘‘beauti- 
ful, wealthy and accomplished,” has shut her- 
self up in a convent at Georgetown, D.C. 


Mrs. John P. Hale fell down stairs at her 
residence in Dover, Tuesday evening, and 
broke both bones of her leg. This is a strange 
and painful co-incidence, a similar accident 
having befallen her husband, a year or two 
since. 


Mrs. Livermore has made an arraignment 
of our city government, which should awaken 
the indignation of tax-payers. She says that 
Boston, the last year, paid $4,000 for soup for 
the poor, and $41,000 for refreshments for the 
city government. 


Mrs. Jane Inman, widow of the celebrated 
portrait painter, Henry Inman, and mother 
of Mr. J. O. B. Inman, a member of the Amer- 
ican Colony of Artists in Rome, died in 
Brooklyn on Wednesday at the advanced age 
of seventy-nine years. 


The eightieth anniversary of the death (by 
beheading) of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
Franee, and wife of Louis X VI., was observ- 
ed last month, and the customary masses 
said, which were attended by the Ducs de 
Nemours, d’Aumale, de Chartres, and Prince 
de Joinviile. 


The Marchioness MacMahon, whose name 
is mentioned as one of the intended hostages 
in the Autun plot, had that conspiracy suc- 
ceeded, is not the wife of the Marshal, as pre- 
viously stated, but his niece, having married 
the son of his elder brother. She is a widow, 
living in retirement with her children in the 
Chateau de Sully. 


Mrs. Brown, widow of Governor Aaron VY. 
B. Brown, Postmaster General during the ad- 
ministration of President Buchanan, has been 
appointed Regent of the Ladies’ Mount Ver- 
non Association for the State of Tennessee. 
The appointment is peculiarly appropriate, as 
the lady who is its subject is a relative of 
President Washington’s family and also of 
President Madison’s. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 


We copy from the Melbourne Argus of Aug. 
8, the following interesting report of a debate 
on Woman Suffrage which has recently taken 
place in the Parliament of Australia. Not- 
withstanding the novelty of the topic, it evi- 
dently enlisted an.unusual amount of talent, 
and fully equaled any discussion which has 
ever taken place upon the topic in America, 
either by Congress or by State Legislatures, 
in spirit and interest. 

THE ELECTORAL BILL. 


On the motion of Mr. Kerrerp, the order 
of the day for the consideration of the report 
on the Electoral Act Amendment Bill was dis- 
charged, and the bill was recommitted for the 
purpose of making verbal and other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Kerrerp suggested that the honorable 
member (Mr. Higinbotham) should bring for- 
ward his amendment relative to Woman Suf- 
frage at the present stage. 

Mr. Hicinsoraam said that the committee 
had already had under consideration a propo- 
sition to extend the franchise to women rate- 
payers, but he wished to call the attention of 
the committee to a proposal similar in its na- 
ture but of a larger kind, viz., to confer the 
right of voting upon all females, and not mere- 
ly upon female rate-payers. He would propose 
the following additional clause :— 

‘The words ‘male person,’ in the fourth and 
eighth sections of the principal act, and all 
words in the said act importing the masculine 
gender, and the words, ‘male persons’ and F ( 
son’ in this act, shall respectively mean and in- 
clude and relate to females as well as males.” 

He did not expect that the committee would 
adopt that clause—(Hear, hear)—but at the 
same time he believed that the occasion was 
not an unsuitable one for bringing forward a 
= a eee for the enfranchisement of wo.: en. 

Te considered that the House should record its 
opinion on the question. The subject was a 
somewhat difficult one to handle in an Assem- 
bly of this kind. When the subject was last 
before the committee, some honorable members 
had treatedit as a similar proposition had been 
treated in the House of Commons—in a spirit 
of polite jocularity—which they appear to re- 
gard as the fittest method of dealing with the 
question. While disagreeing with those hon- 
orable members, he felt that the proposal, in- 
volving as it did questions of an abstract char- 
acter, was one almost unfitted for receiving due 
consideration from a deliberative point of view. 
In bringing the subject forward, however, he 
desired to state briefly the reasons which com- 
mended the proposal to his mind. It was only 
recently that the claims of women to the fran- 
chise had been heard in the world at all, and it 
certainly appeared as if it would be a consid- 
erable time before their rights would be recog- 
nised. (Hear, hear.) ‘The claim had been 
made on behalf of women for equal political 
rights with men, and he confessed that the 
claim seemed to him to be one which, when 
made, it was very hard to find reasons for re- 
sisting. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and “No,”) He had 
heard it said that nature had made women dif- 
ferent from men, and had heard that alleged as 
a reason why women should not be given the 
same political rights as men. The observation 
was no doubt a very just and true one, but it 
appeared to him that the conclusion drawn 
from it was absolutely and wholly irrelevant 
and futiJe. We had heard this argument fre 
quently used in reference to the claims of men 
to political rights. 

Over and over again we had heard it used as 
an argument why equal political rights should 
not be given to different classes of men, that 
men were differently constituted by nature, 
and habits and circumstances; that different 
men possessed different natural capacity and 
different degrees of culture, and this was put 
forward as areason why different degrees of 
political power shofild be given to men. But 
he thought that in regard to men, we were 
beginning to find little difficulty in disposing 
of that argument—to find that natural differ- 
ences made no ground fora difference in the 
rights of men, and that to impose political in- 
equalities upon different classes of men be- 
cause nature had made them different, was al- 
together to mistake the nature of and to dis- 
tort those natural differences which, because 
they were natural, were healthy and sound. 
And if the argument were found to be an un- 
sound one in respect to men, he believed it 
would be found to be equally so in respect to 
women. He believedthat when womenclaim- 
ed, as he believed they would, equal political 
rights with men—equal rights of citizenship, it 
would be impossible to rely upon this argu- 
ment, or any argument of that kind, as a ground 
for refusing their claims. Being unable to see 
any ground for refusing the claim, he was 
glad and ready to recognize it, and he made 
this proposal to the House principally on the 
ground that it would be one step, and an im- 
portant step, towards a general and complete 
political equality, which he thought it appear- 
ed to be the chief mission of this Age to make. 
As it had been saidthat this Age was one of 
destruction of monopolies, undoubtedly an 
age of destruction of political monopolies, and 
as this poltical monopoly was not one which 
was deserving of any more consideration be- 
cause it was old, one of the principal reasons 
why he proposed to break this monopoly was 
because it could not be supported on any 
nativnal principle which had yet been urged. 
It had been said that certain serious evils 
would arise if the franchise were given to 
women, and some honorable members, during 
the previous di ion, had speculated on the 
probable effects which would be produced from 
the extension of political rights to women. 
He confessed this sort of speculation did ndt 
very much commend itself to his judgment, 
for it was very difficult to pursue it to a satis- 
factory end. Sofar as he could speculate on 
the probable results of the political enfran- 
chisement of women, he believed its effects 
would not be atall injurious, but on the con- 
trary, were likely to be highly beneficial. 

With respect to women themselves, what 
were likely to be the effects of the adoption 
of such a measure? He supposed that so 
long as women did not set a very high value 
on political rights, they would not be disposed 
very largely to avail themselves of the posses- 
sion of those rights, and he was free to con- 
fess that until women became sensible of the 
value of the rights, and learned to value them 
as rights, it was not at allto be desired that 
they should extensively use them. (Hear, 





very many women placed in a position in | cussed on a suitable occasion such as this, as 


which they were deprived of their natural 
means and experience for pursuing their natu- 
ral particular tendencies of character and 
thought, and who would be inclined and anx- 
ious to take a more active part than they 
were now permitted to do in the political 
affairs ofthe world. Andif these women were 
disposed to take a part in political affairs, he 
believed nothing but benefit would result from 
their doing so. With regard to political life 
and action, he confessed that it seemed to him 
that the effect of women taking a part in poli- 
tics was likely to be purely beneficial. He 
hoped he should be pardoned for saying that 
politics and political life, as managed and 
dealt with by us men, appeared to be taking 
a by no means satisfactory turn in the present 
history of the world. He thought that in this 
day politics and politicians were becoming 
more and more separated from the social and 
civil life of the community than they were in 
former times. He did not desire to speak of 
these Australian colonies only, but of the con- 
ditions in most countries governed similarly to 
ours—in English-speaking countries generally. 

Those of us who had lived in political life 
for the past ten, fifteen or more years could 
hardly fail to have observed that politics as a 
pursuit, and politicians as a class, did not oc- 
cupy the same favorable position in the estima- 
tion of the community, that they did when we 
were all younger than now. He thought both 
politics and politicians were becoming separat- 
ed more and more from the general life of the 
community than they formerly were He re- 
membered the time when politicians as a class 
were very much more highly esteemed than 


they were now, and when the study of politics 


| the discussion would tend to promote thought. 
| His proposal he thought would extend the 
| bounds of our political system advantageously 
to ourselves and to those around us. 


learned member for East Bourke Boroughs 
| (Mr. Higinbotham) had prefaced his remarks 


| by saying that perhaps this was the first time | 


| in the history of the world when such a sugges- 
| tion had been made, but he (Mr. Purves) 
| thought it would be within the honorable and 


| learned member’s memory, that the sugges- | 


tion was as old as ancient Rome, and that a 
certain emperor over that mighty empire pro- 
posed at one time that there should be a sen- 
ate of women, to be presided over by, he be- 
lieved, the emperor’s mother. (Laughter.) 


very singular views, and he thought the prop- 
osition so important that he put to death sev- 


the proposal. He (Mr Purves) did not ~~. 
pose the honorable and learned member would 


appear that he was prepared to go to any 
length at all to enforce his views. If he did 
not expect the clause to be adopted, why did 
he occupy the time of the House and the coun- 
try in the consideration of a project which he 
did not even consider worthy of rejection by 
the House, inasmuch as he did not believe it 
would appeal to the sympathies of the Honse 
to such an extent as to induce honorable mem- 
bers to vote for it. The honorable and learn- 
ed member had set out to prove that men and 





women were of equal capabilities and powers | 


of mind and energies of body—equal in every 
ossible respect to men for all the purposes of 


Mr. Purves said, that the honorable and | 


This was Caligula, a very peculiar man with | 
eral senators because they did not agree with | 


go that length, nor from his remarks did it | 


| lect and influence would differ much from 
that of man, but it did not follow that it was 
not requisite to perfect legislation. He did 
not expect that men, who had so long monop- 
olised political power, would surrender a por- 
tion of their privileges to the other sex with- 
out a struggle; but the time would come 
when the question would command attention 
and calm consideration, and when its discus- 
sion would not be marked by a flippancy 
which could scarcely be called decent. 

Mr. Wrixown thought there was a great 
distinction between the proposal to allow fe- 
male rate-payers to vote and that which aimed 
at extending to them the franchise generally. 
Women—who from their position as ratepay- 
ers might be supposed to have no one to rep- 
resent them—had claims which could not be 
urged on behalf of women generally. The 

| present proposal opened up the whole ques- 
tion of the domestic relations, of how tar 
women were identified with men, and a num- 
| ber of other difficult and complex matters. 
| On such a subject it would be wiser and bet- 
ter to feel our way tentatively. The accep- 
tance of the motion of the honorable member 
for East Geelong (Mr. Richardson) would have 
allowed the experiment to be partially tried, 
but since that was rejected by the House it 
would be obviously unwise to plunge into the 
wider question since brought forward. The 
real difficulties which women labored under 
were social and not political. Many of their 
social wrongs could be met by an enlightened 
state of public feeling, but he doubted if they 
would be adequately redressed by calling up- 
on women to take a position in politics, for 
| which admittedly at present they were not 
fitted. He did not say that at some future 


as a pursuit was very much more looked up to | legislation, of judging what was for the public | time, when political life was purified and im- 
than now. Time was when politics were | weal, and who would be the best man or men | proved, women might not be able to take 
cared for more freely and justly than now. | to stand tor the Assembly. (Mr.Whiteman.— some share in it, but at present such a propo- 


Either regarded as a science or an art, the 
study of politics was, he supposed, the highest 


|“Best man or woman.”) He presumed the 


honorable and learned member must go to the 


| sal would not receive his support. He agreed 
| with the honorable and learned member (Mr. 


of sciences, because it dealt with interests the | whole extent of his proposal and allow women | Higinbotham) that the political calling was not 
most important, the most universal, and the | to be elected. He could not pretend to say | rising but falling in public estimation. One 
most permanent to which the attention of | that a woman should be a better judge of a | reason was, no doubt, that the need of poli- 


man could be given, and required the highest 
qualities that could be given to a man from 


those engaged in it. But he ventured to think 
that of late years, a large and increasing num- | sal, could be nominated as well as men—and | 
that half the members returned were women, | 


ber of the community in all English-speaking 
countries were becoming more and more di- 
vorced from politics—some despairing of any 
good resulting from politics, and some offend- 
ed with politicians, and disgusted with poli- 
tics—and the great bulk of the people, he 
thought, appeared to be becoming more and 
more engrossed with their individual occupa- 
tions and interests, and more and more sepa- 
rated in spirit and sympathy from politics as a 
pursuit, and politicians as a class. (Hear, 
hear.) Perhaps it was not necessary or desir- 
able that we should go too far into the causes 
of this fact, ifit were a fact. He did not say, 
nor did he think, that this change, this unhap- 
py change in public feeling was owing by any 
means exclusively to a deterioration in the na- 
ture or study of politics, or in the class of pol- 
iticians, though perhaps, to some extent, that 
might be the cause. He thought one very po- 
tent causetending to the degenerationof the 
pursuit, arose from a great degeneration in that 
allied pursuit—general political criticism, 
which was represented by the political prints 
in all these countries. 


generating. 
spects the — principles to which we gave 
effect in the pursuit of politics had some ef- 
fect in producing this alienation of feeling 
from politics and politicians. 
there were some practical features in our prac- 
tical politics which tended to alienate the best 
and most cultivated minds from politicians and 
their pursuits. All communities were rapidly 
growing in intelligence; every day the light 


that beat upon politics and politicians became | 
| articles which the honorable and learned mem- | land, who had been in political power for thir- 
| ber would not allow to be in his household. 
| He (Mr, Purves) had received communications 
| from women, whose opinion he respected, who 


fiercer and fiercer, and every day, therefore, 
what was bad and to be distrusted, became 
more and more exposed to censure; and he 
would say that there were traditions acted 
upon in politics, which tended to alienate the 
minds of the community from political pur- 
suits. The various changes of Government 
evinced principles and practices which must 
cause all thinking minds to revolt from poli- 
ticians and political pursuits. (Hear.) In ev- 
ery change of Government—he was speaking 
without reference to any individual case, and 
speaking of the conduct of party warfare gen- 
erally—he thought the injustice and the un- 
truthfulness, and the recklessness and violence 
of speech, and of action that continually made 
themselves, apparent, but especially in these 
crises of political history, were almost enough 
to disgust such minds, and make them de- 
spair of any hope either from politics or poli- 
ticians. If it were true that fom any cause 
their craft was in danger of falling —— 
disrepute, and gradually being separated from 
the sympathies of the community, he §should 
venture to suppose thatJany thing which would 
bring them into closer connexion with the so- 
cial and civil life of the community, and would 
also tend to soften their manners as politicians, 
would very much tend to improve their pur- 


suit, and improve them in the estimation of | 
| oughs complained that politics were degener- 
ating into abuse, but he (Mr. Purves) doubted | 


the community. 

If we could introduce political questions— 
he did not mean party questions, but questions 
connected with the social improvement of the 
conditions of society—if we could bring these 
within the scope of every family of the com- 
munity and could make them household words, 
we should do much to elevate the character of 
the pursuit of politics, and redeem the charac- 
ter of politicians in the minds of the commu- 








He thought | 





| composition of the Assembly. 


man than a man of a woman. ( Laughter.) 
Presuming that a majority of the candidates 
were women—because they, under the propo- 


how did the honorable member propose to al- 


| lot them in the Assembly? They would have 
| equal rights, and were they to be dotted about 
| the House, or were the w 


en to be on one 
side and the men on the other? (Laughter.) 
He was speaking in sober earnestness. God 
made Man, and he made Woman, and the hon- 
orable and learned member could not pretend 
to say in sober earnest that there was not an 
indefinable something which made Woman’s 
mission to a certain extent submission. If the 
honorable and learned member had been 
thrown in the society of one or two women of 
super-eminent ability, and had never seen or 
mixed with other women, he might say that 
he believed all women were his equals in all 
things, and his superior in many things; but 
people who had lived in society, and judged 
women by an intimate knowledge of numbers, 
knew better than that, and knew that the grand 
qualities which made women loved and lovable 
were those which would incapacitate them from 
fulfilling legislative duties. (Hear, hear.) 


This, he must say, ap- | Wherever the question had been debated it 
peared to him to be gradually and gravely de- | had brought disgrace on its advocates and had | 
He must say, that in some re- | put forward women in a false character, In 


America and other places the women who rep- 
resent the advocates for political rights were 
the most unsexed and depraved-in-mind speci- 
mens of humanity we could possibly have. 
There was at the present moment, in the Unit- 
ed States, a journal edited by women of great 
ability, who could, perhaps, have argued the 
question with all the subtilty and clevernese of 


| the honorable and learned member, and that 


paper was a disgrace to journalism, and printed 


said they did not want the franchise. Whose 
cause, therefore, did the honorable and learn- 
ed member champion? The honorable and 
learned member had carefully avoided discuss- 
ing the capability of women to do the work 
he proposed, to go into the unseemly squabbles 
of the political life of the present day. 
been said,in a bad French proverb, that women 
were the root of all evil; and look at all the 
mischief they might work by their presence 
in the political arena. 


It had | 
nature fitted them for than in voting at elec- 
g 


We might have a fe- | 


| ticians was decreasing. The public did not 
want them as much as they did, having got 
into the way of looking after and working for 
themselves. But the real reason why politics 
did not occupy the position they should was 
that existing legislative chambers were not 
really representative, because they did not 
| catch up and enfbody all the varying feelings, 
| convictions, impulses, and interests, that actu- 
| ate the whole of society. He feared that the 
| measure they were now passing would tend to 
| intensify that position of affairs, and that the 
| Assembly would become less and less a Parli- 
| om, and more and more a borough coun- 
| Cll. 
| Mr. Wuireman believed that no true friend 
of women would advocate their enfranchise- 
ment. No man loved and honored women 
' more than he did, yet he contended that he 
was expressing the prevailing opinion of the 
| sex when he said that not one in every hun- 
| dred desired to possess the privilege proposed 
| to be conferred uponthem. If the honorable 
| and learned member for East Bourke Bor- 
oughs carried his clause, hegwould not know 
what to do with the women to-morrow—he 
would find himself in a position of great em- 
barrassment. 

Mr. Ricnarpson had recetved letters from 
ladies—some of bigh position—for the action 
| which has been taken. They might not exer- 

cise the franchise themselves, but they consid- 
| dered that at present a slur was cast upon the 
sex. He supported the clause, and very much 
regretted that some of the members who voted 
for the proposal to enfranchise female rate- 
payers had changed their minds. 

Mr. Hanna had two good reasons for sup- 
porting the clause. Female rate-payers had 
exercised the municipal franchise with judg- 
| ment and discretion; and the Queen of Eng- 


ty-six years, had shown great judgment, and 
| was the most popular crowned head in Eu- 
rope. 

| "Mr. Comey found himeelf rather in « diffi 
| culty. (Laughter.) He would not have it 
| supposed that he would lift his voice against 
| the ladies. But since the world began they 
| had influenced a large portion of mankind, to 
| do what they thought proper. They would 
be very much better employed in doing what 


tions. ‘They showed best and were most lov- 
able when they attended to their families, and 
looked after their homes, and*should not be 


male “chairman” of committees, or even a fe- | pitchforkéd into the turmoils of political war- 


male Speaker of the House; we might have 
some obstreperous young lady in the Assem- 


bly ; and when we knew what women said of | 


each other we could imagine what would be 
the result of their introduction into Parliament. 
If every office in the State was to be open to 
women as well as to men, the time might come 
when an unmarried young lady would occupy 
the Treasury bench as Chief Secretary, and if 
some prominent member of the Opposition fell 
head over heels in love with her there would 
be a more terrible mixing up of parties than 
existed at present. 
ble and learned member for East Bourke Bor- 


if the mere introduction of a dash of sweetness 
in the shape of female representatives would 
qualify the bitters at present noticeable in the 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. VaLE remarked that the honorable and 
learned member who had just resumed his 
seat, since he professed to know what fright- 


| ful things women talked about women might be 


nity. He should hope that giving political pow- | complimented upon his female acquaintayce. 


er to females would have a strong tendency in 
that direction, assuming they were inclined to 
value and exercise the right. He believed that 
inclination would come—slowly, but in time— 
and that in proportion as the right was valued 
and exercised, so would more humane and just 
and liberal views of politics and politicians be 
entertained throughout the land, He confessed 
that he speculated with very great distrust 
upon the effects of any change of this kind, 
and preferred to rest on the principle which 
seemed rational and indisputable—that nature 
had made no inequalities, although she had 
created a difference, and that art ought not to 
create an inequality which nature had not 
made; and inasmuch as there were some fe- 
males in the world at present claiming for their 
sex the same right as men to engage in politi- 
cal affairs, he was prepared on that ground 
alone to concede the claim. It was chiefly for 
that reason that he asked the committee to 
consider this question. Ie did not expect to 
have the right conceded, but thought it was not 





hear.) At the same time there were no doubt 


| (Laughter.) 
| tion bore a very large resemblance to the agi- 


| relation to women. 


'in England. 


In one respect the present ques- 


tation which commenced with our forefathers 
for the freedom of the negro race. It was 
said that they were absolutely incapable of 
the exercise of thought or the discharge ot 
political duties. The same thing was said in 
It was unreasonable to ex- 
pect that women who had been unaccustomed 
to the exercise of political power should at 


once be on a par with average men who had | 
| paid some attention to the questions involved 


in political life. The capacity of women for 


| public duties was shown by the fact that for 


30 years a lady had discharged the functions 
appertaining to the monarchy of a great em- 
pire, and that women had served with distinc- 
tion on the school boards recently established 
If women were admitted into 
the arena of politics, it was reasonable to 
expect that for many generations they would 
not come absolutely to the front, or display 
that average of power that might be expected 


(Laughter.)} The honora- | 


| fare. How should we have liked women to 
have been mixed up with the political rancor 
| which disturbed men’s breasts at the time of 
| the deadlock? How would the honorable and 
‘learned member for East Bourke Boroughs 
| like to have to plead against a learned sister? 
Let women keep in their places, and influence 

| men to do right. 
Mr. Burtr would have been glad if the 
| franchise had been limited to female rate-pay- 
ers for a time, but to be consistent must vote 
| for this clause. He saw no reason to be 
alarmed at the enfranchisement of women. 
| They voted at one time in this colony. He 
| saw a lady march up to the poll, with flying 
streamers, in 1857, and vote for Mr, Michie. 
@Women already exerted an influence in every- 
thing, good, bad and indifferent. (Laughter.) 
Mr. F. Watsu opposed the clause. If wo- 
men were enfranchised, what class would go 
| to the poll at the next general election? Not 
| those competent to express an opinion, but 
rather the ignorant class, who were under the 
domination of men as ignorant as themselves. 
Mr. Lonemore said the same thlng had 
been stated of men. The leading print in this 
country had often remarked that the beb’t and 
' most intelligent men stood aloof from politics. 
Women had been so long denied political 
rights that he was not surprised they should 
now believe they had none. Why did they 
suffer from political wrongs? Why were mar- 
ried women at the mercy of brntal husbands? 
Because they had no voice in the making of 
the laws under which they lived. He did not 
see why some members should make a distine- 
tion between female ratepayers and women in 
general, and contended that every woman 
should have a vote. It had not been proved 
that when females had the right to vote for 
members of the House sometime ago, they 
abused that right; and he did not see why it 
should be said that the franchise ought only 
to be given to women who were of good re- 
putation, seeing that it was given to men, no 
matter what their reputation was. The argu- 
ment that there would be a special danger in 
associating women with men in that House 


unprofitable that such questions should be dis- | from men. The character of women’s intel- | was also absurd. Whenever women had been 


admitted in public assemblies, their presence 
had had an elevating effect on men. 

Mr. Burrowes would vote against the 
amendment, because the ladies were not de- 
sirous of possessing the franchise. 

Mr. M’Leian said the question was not 
whether women were more intellectual than 
men, but whether the possession of the fran- 
chise would improve the social position of wo- 
men. Whatever grievances women now la- 
bored under, the giving them a vote would 
not assist the sex at all, but would have a 
degrading tendency, so far as it was concerned. 
The functions of women were of a far higher 
and nobler character than the recording of 
votes; and ladies could not record their votes 
at polling places in cities without coming into 
contact with the most depraved of their own 
sex. The intellectual ladies talked about were 
the worst of their sex. Their homes and fami- 
lies were neglected, and their firesides were 

rfect hells on earth. (Cheers and laughter.) 
t was the noble function of women to watch 
the cradle, care for the aged, and attend to the 
sick; but any ruffian might record a vote. 
(Laughter.) Heshould at once ask his wife 
whether she was to continue as heretofore, or 
whether she was to exert the functions and 
assume the responsibilities which had hitherto 
devolved on him. (Laughter.) If she was to 
enter into political contests, she must encoun- 
ter all the difficulties connected therewith. 
And, if women made the lawe, they must 
shoulder the bayonet if the laws got the coun- 
7 into trouble. Had he not known the wives 
of some members who had spoken that night 
he should have concluded that they were influ- 
enced, not by a desire to enfranchise the sex, 
but by individual fears. (Laughter.) The 
other sex labored under disabilities which ought 
tobe removed. Further protection should be 
afforded to them, so far as the property they 
themselves earned was concerned, and Parlia- 
ment should legislate with a view to securing 
the eppecheneee and punishment of husbands 
now living in other colonies who had basely 
deserted their wives in Victoria. 

Mr. WALKER maintained that the political, 
not the social aspect of this question should be 
considered by the House. It was their duty 
to make the representative institutions of the 
country perfect, but they could not do so as 
long as women were excluded from the fran- 
chise. Woman was liable to punishment for 
breaking the laws just the same as man was; 
women, moreover, contributed to the taxation 
of thecountry. He believed that women could 
go toa polling booth in Victoria and vote with- 
out being insulted. Miss Garratt, who had 
been elected to the London School Board by 
many more thousands of votes than had been 
given to eminent male candidates, had said 
that she had visited several polling booths, but 
had never been insulted. It was absurd to 
talk about domestic duties constituting a diffi- 
culty in the way of giving women the franchise, 
because they would only have to vote about 
once in three years. It had been asked if the 
honorable and learned member for East Bourke 
Boroughs was prepared to take the conse- 
quences of his action, and have ladies in that 
House. If a constituency chose to return a 
lady to the House, it ought not to be deprived 
of the right to do so. He was certain if the 
clause was not passed this session that it would 
be passed in some future session. 

The House divided on the clause with the 
following result: 


AYOB. 0 cc cccvccccccccccscvcvece COeccerececes 16 
NAYS..cccsccccccsccccccccocccoce eeecereeeess 40 
Mayority against the clause.............. 24 
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a pe “ King, ** Robertson, 
* Clarke, W., “ Langton, “* Smith, G. V., 
“ Cohen, ** Lavien, * Smith, M., 
“ Crews, ** Lobb, * Stephen, 
“ Cunningham,‘‘ MacBain, ‘* Stewart, 
* Curtain, ‘* Macgregor, * Thomas, 
“ Francis, © Mackay, * Walsh, F., 
“* Fraser. “ Macpherson, ‘“ Whiteman, 
“ Garratt, “« M’Lellan, “ Zeal, 
* Gillies. 


The Melbourne newspapers give full and 
fair reports of the debate, which are in re- 
freshing contrast with the flippant and insuf- 
ficient accounts of what our speakers do not 
say, which are the disgrace of American jour- 
nalism. This fairness is all the more com- 
mendable from the fact that the editors are 
utterly opposed to Woman Suffrage. Thus 
the Argus,from which the above report is tak- 
en, comments as follows in conclusion: 


The ladies had their innings in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly yesterday. Mr. Higinbotham 
moved that they should be placed in what he 
considers their proper position, and that all 
the political privileges enjoyed by the sterner 
sex should be conferred upon them. The 
proposition was negatived by a majority of 
forty to sixteen. Of course a great deal of 
fun was made out of the proposition. Mr. 
Purves depicted the frightful miasing-up of 

arties which would result from a susceptible 
eader of the opposition falling hopelessly in 
love with a charming Chief Secretary in pet- 
ticoats, and dilated upon the scenes of confu- 
sion which would result from the futile efforts 
of a feminine speaker or chairman of commit- 
tee to keep order. Mr. McLellan also fairly 
brought down the house by declaring that if 
the motion were carried he should seriously 
put it to the wife of his bosom as to whether 
she was prepared to assume his functions and 
to allow him to assume hers. The absurdity, 
however, has been got rid of, and we trust it 
will be a long time before it will be again ob- 
truded upon the attention of a Victorian Leg- 
islature. 









Pearle’s White Glycerine 
penetrates the skin without in- 
jury, cradicates all Spots, 
Freckles, Tan, oth=e 
Patches, Black Worms 
Impurities and Discol- 
erations, cither within or 
upon the skin, leaving it smooth 
soft and pliable, For chapped 
hands, rough or chafed skin, it 
is the best thing in the world. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT--TAKE NO OTHER. 
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GIVES A 
Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 
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ONE-SIDED MORALITY. 


My little girl came home from school, where 
she had been receiving moral instruction, and 
asked : 

“Mother, what are Magdalen asylums for?” 

I told her they were to put very bad 
women in. 

“Well,” says she, “don’t they have Magda- 
len asylums for men? 

“No,” said I, “they don’t care so much if 
men are bad; it is only the women that they 
don't allow to be bad.” 

Thise answer was so perfectly true; it was 
such an absurd nineteenth century social fact, 
that I could not help smiling; but her little 
face looked very serious, and she said : 

“I don’t think that is fair.” 

And when | looked into those grave eyes, so 
full of truth and love, I thought, “must I, when 
she is a little older, tell her that Woman’s love 
has always been a prey to man? that the trust- 
ing, loving nature of Woman must always be 
on the alert, for fear of deception and ruin? 
that man’s love is not as Woman’s love ; the 
#ne a snare, the other lawful prey, as soci- 
ety now stands? that man may fall, and yet 
be the honored guest of the pure and good? 
that if Woman falls she is to be spurned, even 
by her seducer ?”’ 

And then, I thought, “how often the immor- 
ally wicked receive, even in this life, their just 
retribution, in having for wife, not the lov- 
ing, genial mate, but the stern passionless one ; 
or, perhaps, she who has passed through the 
fire, and has learned by dishonorable experi- 
ence how to avoid further temptation.” 

When will men learn that itis for their best 
welfare to be moral? When will they learn 
that an equality of purity of the sexes can 
alone insure marriage, happiness, and true 
union ? 

And now, the question often comes to me, 
how am I to bring up my little girl, and have 
her all that is pure, and feminine, and lovely, 
and yet keep her safe ? Bera. 


A VOICE FROM MAINE. 


EpiTor SALEM Post:—My attention has 
been called to an editorial article in your pa- 
per, headed “The Rights of Female Suffrage,” 
which, is no doubt intended to be fair, but 
does not meet the question at issue between 
the advocates of female suffrage and their op- 
ponents. : 

Why not meet this question fairly ? 

Has Woman political rights, and if so, is 
she in possession of these rights? 

We have the name of living under a Repub- 
lican form of government, which should de- 
rive its power by or from the consent of the 
governed; and yet more than one-half of its 
supposed free American citizens have nu 
voice whatever in making the laws by which 
they are to be governed, or in choosing the 
officers by whom they are to be executed. 
Yet, many of them are tax-payers, and do 
their share of bearing the expenses of govern- 
ment. To them, “taxation without repre- 
sentation” is as odious as to our fathers, who 
testified in blood against the unjust laws of 
Great Britain which imposed taxes where the 
people had no will in making or enforcing 
them. 

The assertion that Woman rules her hus- 
band ard sons, and therefore rules the coun- 
try, is not verified by facts. To some extent 
women may exert political influence over the 
male members of the family; butin a major- 
ity of cases, from the fact that Woman is not 
allowed to vote, and is denied the rights of 
citizenship, she exerts very little influence at 
the polls, and in politics often disagrees with 
her husband. And when she has raised up 
noble sons, and laid them on the altar of their 
country, and they have gone to its battle-field 
and to prison-pen, and come back to the 
paternal home all maimed and scarred, it 
might be supposed it would be with deeper 
hatred of bondage and greater enthusiasm for 
liberty. But alas, how soon they fall into old 
prejudices, by joining the multitudein voting 
for measures which hold their own mothers 
and sisters in a cruel bondage. Cruel it is, 
when by arbitrary power we are deprived of 
our inherent rights; for we claim precisely 
the same right to vote that you do, and you 
hold us in bondage until we are given the bal- 


lot. 
You say: “Woman to-day is, in our belief, 


as she should be, and she can enjoy life if she 
chooses, and circumstances permit, to the 
fullest extent.” Yes, “if circumstances per- 
mit’ (that is well put in); but we prefer to 
control circumstances to suit ourselyes—and 
the time is at hand when we shall do it. The 
“silent influence” of Woman has been a fail- 
ure, so far as politics are concerned. As her 
right, she must take the matter into her own 
hands, and through the ballot make her in 
fluence felt in the halls of legislation till they 
are purified. Until this consummation is 
reached, we shall not cease to “agitate” the 
great question of female suffrage. 

Woman has to be tried by laws she had 
no voice in making, and by man, who denies 
her the right to any claim in the matter; and 
she is not allowed to act as judge, or on the 
jury, or as an advocate, even for her own sex! 
Is this justice? I would have Woman to act 
upon criminal cases of her own sex, in place of 
man, and prevent the obscenity of the court- 
room, 











Mr. Editor, my indignation is up—patience | join us down here. Woman cannot drink or 


has long ceased to be a virtue. 
time to “throw the tea overboard.” 
time for‘action has come! 
come! This nation has long enough been 
ruled by head and brute force; now let us 
have heart rule by Woman’s voice in govern- 
ing, and by the union of head and heart we 
may look forward to the good time coming 
when justice and equity will prevail. 
Yours in truth and right, 
Dora CROCKETT. 
Dexter, Me., Nov. 30. 
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SHOULD WOMEN OF MEANS EARN MONEY?! 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL:—Allow me 
to ask if it is a good plan for those women 
who have comfortable homes and the means of 
gratifying their tastes in study, art, recreations, 
etc., to rush into the conflicts and clashings of 
business, merely for the sake of earning mon- 
ey? Is their home-life becoming distasteful 
to them? If so, may they not, like many 
sainted women of our acquaintance, go out in- 
to the world of poverty, sickness and sorrow, 
and there expend some of their superabundant 
energy, instead of taking the bread from the 
mouths of those women who work to live? Is 
it just, for the well-to-do to compete with those 
who have no friends to fall back upon in case 
of need? When we hear of a situation being 
offered to a meritorious but needy woman it 
seems cruel to us to have a comparatively rich 
one offer to fill her plaee for a less price ? 

L. B. U. 

We should answer the question of our cor- 
respondent by asking another one, viz: 
“Should men of means earn money?’ That 
must depend upon individual taste and prefer- 
ence. We do not believe that there is only a 
limited amount of work to be done or that the 
activity of one man or woman necessarily re- 
duces some one else to inactivity, On the con- 
trary every worker helps to make work for 
others. When Elizabeth Blackwell studied 
and practiced medicine, she opened a door 
through which thousands of women have en- 
tered into competence and an honorable career 
of usefulness. Ifa woman prefers to dispense 
charity, let her adopt that method of activity. 
If she has a gift for study, let her be a student. 
If for art, an artist. If for politics, a states- 
man. If for business, a merchant. If for re- 
ligion, a minister. If forthe sea, a navigator. 
In short, with women as with men, the real 
duty is the duty to work for the good of the 
individual and of the community in such fash- 
ion as individual taste and capacity shall in- 
dicate. H, B, B. 





GRANGES, AND DRESS REFORM. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat :—Please find 
enclosed an extract from the San Francisco 
Chronicle, showing the equestrian performance 
of attempting to ride two horses at the same 
time. Compelled by policy to favor the Gran- 
gers, and to give publicity to the fact, that 
“Woman’s Rights” is a prominent plank in 
their organization, the Chronicle must first 
prance off on its old sordid and servile steed to 
pander to the coarse predjudices of an un- 
thinking multitude. 

While my pen is in hand, allow me a word 
on “Dress Reform.” It is useless for the well- 
meaning-out-of-the-world folks to harp on 
“Dress Reform,” until it can be seen that utility 
is united with eleganee. The esthetic nature 





of woman demands beauty, and she is proven | 


30 much nearer to God by this fact. Howev- 
er little the fashions of the past may have real- 
ized a high ideal, yet nothing that has ap- 


peared is so ugly as, any one of the bloomer | 


dresses we have yet seen. Allow me to sug- 
gest what, for lack of leisure and means, I have 
not been able to produce. 

A Rubens hat with feather—a dress six or 
eight inches below the knees. Trouserlettes 
of the same material, made full enough to con- 
tain the underclothing. Boots laced, or but- 
toned up on the outer side, meeting the edge 
of the embroidery which might appear below 
the band of the trouserlettes. Let the edges 
of the boots be scalloped, stitched with colors 
and tasseled at the top. Or, if preferred, let 
leggins be made in the same way, to be fasten- 
ed down by a strap under the sole. 

Other styles present themselves, but this will 
suffice for the present. e 

What would you think of bloomer or cos- 
tume parties for some benevolent object, in 
which the attendants would be required to ap- 
pear in a costume exhibiting their taste and 
ideas on Dress Reform ? M. P. B. 

Oakland, Cal., Nov. 15. 
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WANTED-—-A PROGRESSIVE PLATFORM. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat: — While I 
also, like yourselves, advocate immediate, un- 
conditional Suffrage for Woman, I would not 
ignore society’s consistent hostility thereto. 
The assertion of a new right implies not only 
a righteous cause or claim, but an equally 
clear, honest, unanswerable object or purpose. 
In connection with your former upholding of 
the Republican party, it has seemed to many 
as though you asked the ballot for Woman on 
purpose to aggravate present masculine dis- 
order. That step certainly looked like want- 
ing toreap where you had not sown. 

You say, “Do right, trust woman, give her 
the ballot and then see,” and sosay I. But so- 
ciety says: 

“We are now wallowing where men can 
scarce survive. We are engaged ina battle 
on a low plane and Woman must not, shall not 


It is high | fight with man. Wielding the present immor- 


al ballot, under present immoral inspirations, 


I repeat, let it; Woman’s voting cannot help the world be- | 
| Worse still, “We have every reason to think | 


cause numbers only make the matter worse. 

On the present Republican drunken war plat- 
form, is it not enough that the South and the 

negro have been handed over to “carpet bag- 
gers? Or would you risk weak Woman 
also?” 

Society to-day does not know whether to go 
backward or forward. It seeks light. It wants 
the pledge, the promise of a better platform 
than any yet proffered, before it will be willing 
to trust a broader democracy with its remain- 
ing hopes or chances. Society knows Europe 
is,as a rule, orderly, and America, less so. 
Woman has not justified, as the American peo- 
ple seem to think, the hope or expectation that 
with the ballot she would be found on the side 
of American sobriety and peace. Fashionable 
Woman in America is possibly more European 
than American, and Fashion’s rule has not di- 
minished under present Republican party 
sway. 

To meet all these objections, I beg to urge 
that Woman’s platform, her blessed banner 
on the outer wall should be these six words— 
Gop, America, Famity, Sopriety, Pous- 
LICITY, and Peack, as against European mas- 
culine drunken war-like secresy and supersti- 
tion. With that platform, every word and 
blow would be a triumph. The American 
people are perishing for lack of knowledge 
which none can so well give asa noble Woman 
and her friends, H. Paoenix. 


INVALIDISM AND MARRIAGE, 


Epirors Woman’s Journat:—Is it not a 
notoriously established fact, that a woman who 
is incompetent for serious and earnest study 
(not over work, for women can not bear that 
any better than can men) is also incompetent 
to faithfully perform the duties of wife and 
mother, even though these be her destined 
(pre-eminent) occupation ? x, 





SMITH, THE WOMAN AND TAX-PAYER, 


The argument for Woman Suffrage was put 
before the farmers of Glastonbury, Ct., at 
their town meeting, last week, in a way that 
can hardly have failed to make some impres- 
sion upon them. Among the tax-payers of 
that town are two maiden sisters by the 
name of Smith, whose father was a prominent 
citizen, a generation ago, doing all the law 
business of the place for nearly forty years. 
Dying he left his farm to his daughters, and 
the taxes on it that were formerly assessed 
upon him have since been paid by them. 
Probably, scarcely one of the farmers who 
have regularly assembled in town meeting to 
vote the taxes for the ensuing year ever had 
the idea enter his head that the Misses Smith 
might ibly feel a slight degree of interest 
in the levying of those taxes from the fact 
that they were required to pay between one 
and two hundred dollars of the total amount. 
Very likely, they would have gone on with 
similar thoughtlessness in future but for a 
rather peculiar incident that characterize. 
their town meeting, last Wednesday. That 
incident was the appearance of the Misses 
Smith, and a speech by one of them, Miss 
Abby H. Smith, which was a very creditable 
| address for a woman who has not devoted 

herself to — speaking. 

Explaining that it was not without due de- 
liberation that they had decided to present 
| themselves there, as the only way of getting a 
hearing, Miss Smith asked the men before her 
whether they really thought it was strange 
that she and her sister, having no voice as to 
the disposition of their property and no means 
of redress, should wish to speak to their 
rulers and, at least, tell their grievances? 
She then stated the simple facts in the mat- 
ter—that the owners of a part of the property 
in the town tax the owners of the other part 
| without even consulting them, and, not un- 

naturally, declared that she and her sister 
| “cannot see any justice, any right or any rea- 
son in this thing. We cannot see,” she 
boldly continued, “‘why we are not just as ca- 
pable of assisting in managing the affairs of 
the town as the men are. We cannot possi- 
bly see why we have not as much intelligence 
and information, or as much capacity for do- 
ing business, as they have.” Then she took 
to asking questions, as thus: ‘Are we not as 
far-seeing, and do we not manage our own af- 
| fairs, as far as we are wr by the laws, 
| as well as they do? Is it any more just to 
take a woman’s property without her consent 
than it is to takea man’s property without 
his consent ?”’ 

But, while they were forced to pay into the 
town treasury, last year, two hundred dollars, 
they were compelled to see “‘the very dregs of 
society” allowed to decide how it should be 
expended, while they were denied the small- 
est voice in the matter. ‘Now, all we ask of 
the town,” went on this dispenser of rather 
unpalatable truth, “is, to put us on an equali- 
ty with these men,—not to rule over them as 
they rule over us, but to be put on an equality 
with them.’’ And then she got to asking 
questions again, which we fancy few of her 
male hearers would have wished to be requir- 
ed to answer as publicly: “Is this an unrea- 
sonable request? Do we not stand on an 
equality with them, and every man in this as- 
sembly, before the law of God?.... Is it 
right, because men are strongest, that they 
should go into the women’s houses and take 
their money from them, knowing they cannot 
resist?” Furthermore, argued this new 
speaker at Glastonbury town meetings, “you 
are rejecting just half of the very element you 
need.” As aman and his wife must counsel 
together to make the affairs of the household 
prosper, so all the members of the great fam- 
ily that constitute the town are equally inter- 
ested in its government, and ought to have a 
share in that government. But, as it is, she 
went on, “this government is no concern of 
ours whatever. We cannot alter it if we see 
ever so much injustice.”” Then she proceeded 
to give illustrations of this injustice. As to 




















the matter of roads, which “make the most | 
complaint to every woman that owns proper- 
ty,” she declared that “they all know as well 
as We do thatthey would not be made as they | 
are before their houses if they could yote.’’ | 


that the officers of the town add what they | 
please to our taxes,’’ $100 having been added | 
to their homestead, last year, without any no- | 
tice, and the same amount to two widows in | 
their neighborhood who cannot work their | 
land, while not a man Who could work his 
land bad his property raised, “for he could | 
find it out and a woman could not.’’ 

Finally, this female tax-payer concluded, 
“we ask only for ourselves aud our property.’’ 
They would be glad to stay in the homestead 
where they were born and had always lived, 
but they felt that ‘its pleasantness is gone, for 
we know we do not hold it in security as our 
neighbors bold theirs, that it is liable to be 
taken from us whenever the town sees fit.” 
So er | had finally told the tax collector when 
he had called, a couple of days before, for the 
$200, that they ‘‘would prefer to wait till we 
had been heard by the town, for if they gave 
us no hope of voting, we wanted them to sell 
our farm for the taxes, for it was but reason- 
able, if they owned it, to get the taxes from it 
—we could not; and we wished they would 
begin at the east end and come into the street, 
for we wanted to save our homestead while 
we lived, and thought it would last us.” 

And thus the Misses Smith left their case 
with the men. We do not learn that they 
decided to allow them to vote, but we should 
imagine the little speech must have set them 
a thinking.—Springfield Republican. 





CUBA. 

Cuba, the largest of the West India Islands, 
is at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, 130 
miles south of Florida, and about 100 from 
Jamaica. Its coast line is some 1600 miles in 
length, and its area about 47,000 square miles. 
It is intersected longitudinally by a range of 
mountains which diminish in hight from east 
to west. At the east end, where they cover 
nearly the entire surface, they are some 8000 
feet in hight. On either side of these moun- 
tains are rich, productive piains. 

It is divided into Eastern and Western 
Cuba—the former being the home of the re- 
bellion. The population of Eastern Cuba is 


as follows: 
I cieiccinckcdcassdsasse pacenee 100,000 
Cohered . ccoccccccccccccccccccccccccece 143,000 
ne bpatieeesaend 243,000 
That of Western Cuba is as follows: 

Wr baRe cccs cceccccecescesacccocecceoss 379,000 
Free Colored ...0..cceccceceeseeseenes® 94,000 
dia dinmneigeseeread Satedein 305,000 
Be csc cvcceseed concessecceces 778,000 


Thus, Western Cuba contains a population 
more than three times greater than that of 
Eastern Cuba. Of the whites, about one- 
fifth are Spaniards, one-tenth natives of the 
Canary Islands, and a few thousand French, 
English, Americans, etc., the rest being Cre- 
oles, or whites born on the island. 

The largest city in Western Cuba is Ha- 
vana, which has a population of over 125,000. 
The largest city of Eastern Cubais Puerto 
Principe, whose population is 31,000, The next 
largest city in Eastern Cuba is the one made 
memorable by the atrocious massacer of the 
crew and passengers of the ill fated Virginius. 
Santiago-de-Cuba, the scene of the recent 
massacer of the crew and passengers of the 
steamer Virginius, is the second city in size in 
Cuba, has a population of about 80,000, and 
is a place of much commercial importance. 














Musical Presents! 


Finely Bound! Useful! Entertaining ! 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS..........0000200605 $2.00 
50 


LIFE OF GOTTSCHALK... ay 





LIFE OF HANDEL 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN............ .sceeee 1.75 


LIFE OF ROSSINI ......ceccceeses soccecccece 1.7 
LIFE OF VON WEBER, 2 Vols. each........+.. 1.75 
LIFE OF SCHUMANN.........000+000 1.7. 





LIFE OF MOZART 









TT 
RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSI 


eee 
MOORE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC. .. 6.00 
GARDNER’S MUSIC OF NATURE........... 00 
CHOUPIN’S MAZURKAS AND WALTZES... 5.00 
GEMS OF STRAUSS........ Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00 
ORGAN AT HOME......... «7 "3.00; «4.00 
MUSICAL TREASURE..... “ 3.00; “ 4.00 
WREATH OF GEMS....... “ 3.00; 4.00 
MOORE’S IRISH MELO- 
someone “ 3.00; « 4.00 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG “ 3.00; “ 4.00 
OPERATIC PEARLS....... “ 300; “ 4.00 
SILVER CHORD............ “ 3,00; * 4.00 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, . 
Bap en tven ripen a 3.00; * 4.00 | 
PIANOFORTE GEMS....... “ 3.00; “ 4.00 
HOME CIRCLE, Vols. 1, 1, III. ea. 3.00; “ 4.00 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yorr. 
HOME OF HEALTH. 
Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 389 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
P. MILLER 


terms, Dr. E. P. .R, 
_ Marls tt 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 
French and English Note P and Envelopes, I 
tial ‘Note Papen Pons, on ans 
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LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mas. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a book full of romantic incident and instruc- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis,In  Sefit by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 

39—14t 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, res 4 the present or prospective condi- 
tion of ir teeth, or r ldren. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Koston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been su ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We m exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in liar cases, 





| will have no occasion to complain that we have not 


been considerate. 
OLIVER & TABER, Dentists 
(Over BorreRricn’s PatTeRs Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 15 ly 


THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Priee by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co. 
July DANSVILLE, N.Y. ’ 


| ’ 
Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 129 8 d Av corne 
Sth Jtreet, 
NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ang 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 











| seven thousand patients annually. 


For announcements aad particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secend Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan.3 








* DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. New York. 





DR. E. D, SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


713 Washington Street. 

Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 

Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 





Mercantile Saving Institution. 


Ba tag 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
p All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
ae ~ aaa protection of depositors. 
—13t 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
cy” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
y rooms in connection with their long established 

ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers witb cl: 
we ished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 











ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Over Turrry Years aco Lyon’s KarHamon ror 
THE Hate was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, @ graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ Katuno,” sig- 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. The 
favor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. t increases the 
Growrs and Beauty of the Ham. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. It is the 
SAME in QUANTITY and QUALITY 4s it was over a QuAR- 
Ter of a Century AGo, and issold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Woinan’s Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Dec. 6, 1873. 
AGENTS WANTED, 
To obtain subscribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 a. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 per annum. Or we¢ will send the Woman’s 
JouRNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman's JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 


ton. 
ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE !! 
Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay, a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


bers who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of association : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vita) political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help- 

. ing to defeat its opponents. 


























WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION, in TAUNTON, on 
Tuesday evening, Dec, 16, at 7.30, and Wednesday 
afternoon andevening, Dec, 17, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. Mm. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Margaret W. Campbell, 
Hulda B. Loud, and others, are expected. 

Admission Free. The public are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S TEA PARTY. 


The women of New England who believe that 
“TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION IS 
TYRANNY,” and that our forefathers were justified 
in resisting despotic power by throwing the tea into 
Boston Harbor, hereby invite the men and women of 
New England to unite with them in celebrating the 
Une Hundredth Anniversary of that event, in Fan- 
evil Hall,on MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVE- 
NING, DEC, 15, from4 to9P.m. Tea and simple 
refreshments will be provided; also Music. WEN- 
DELL PHILLIPS will deliver the opening address. 
MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE and JOHN G. 
WHITTIER have been invited to prepare appropri- 
ate poems. Other speakers will be announced next 
week. 

Admission to the hall 25 cents, Refreshments 25 
cents. The proceeds will be devoted, by the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, to securing for 
Woman the application of the principle which made 
the Tea Party, a hundred years ago, so worthy of cel- 
ebration to-day. 








ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at their rooms, No. 
700 Arch Street, in the city of Philadelphia, on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 10, at 3 o,clock, Pp. M. Those interested 
are invited to attend. Mary Grew, Pres. 

ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Sec’y. 





SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL AND THE KEN- 
NETT FUND. 


All persons who made pledges either at the 
Festival forthe Kennett Fund, or at the Annu- 
al Meeting, and which still remain unpaid, 
are requested to forward the same to this office, 
at their earliest convenience. 


—_——— 


THANKSGIVING. 


This timehonored festival was celebrated 
last week, it is to be supposed, with all its ap- 
propriate cordiality. A precious reminder is 
it that the life of the State is founded upon 
the life of the family, and that those dear ties 
which attend the origin of human life are sa- 
cred bonds of affection which the State is 
bound to recognize, and which are destined 
to sound their deep undertone through all the 
varying discords and concords of our mortal 
days. At all degrees of distance, the Ameri- 
can man remembers his home, and when the 
sacred day recurs, the New Englander in all 
parts of the world turns his face towards the 
spot where his cradle was rccked. He thinks 
of the father and mother and their well-known 
surroundings. And ifthe journey is a possi- 
ble thing, he hurries to rekindle the torch of 
his family affection at the altar of his early 
home. 

Notices of Suffrage work crowded out, last 
week, our Thanksgiving salutation. And in- 
deed, attendance at the Plymouth Suffrage 
meeting delayed the work itself past the con- 
venience of the printers. But the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL must add its voice to the many 
others which annually take part in this spe- 
cial occasion of Thanksgiving. 

There is sorrow perhaps in every annual 
meeting. Something has failed, some one is 
wanting, and in gathering what is left, we 
miss doubly what is gone. But the blessings 
of life greatly outweigh its calamities, and the 
most afflicted of us, living in God’s sunshine 
and with God’s truth, may be glad to be alive, 
and lift some sweet tone to swell the general 
hymn of praise. 

But what is most to be thanked for is the 
fact that the human race lives and learns. 
Under the growing influence of culture its 
path brightens and broadens. The old follies 
are not to be repeated—the old barbarisms 
are not to be perpetuated. New possibilities 
of good blossom out before the true student 
and worker. A growing compatibility of hu- 
man interests, a ripening, slow but sure, of 
the world’s charity, a great union of sympa- 
thy and resolve, all these are visible to the 


eye of Faith, which, as St. Paul says, com- 
mands the substance of things hoped for. 

Wherefore the WoMAN’s JOURNAL rejoices, 
and gives God thanks. And seeing what true 
and earnest men and women have now put 
their hand to the work of progress, and have 
joined hands to forward it, we expect ever 
better and better Thanksgiving Days, fuller 
freedom and higher wisdom for the Race. 

J. W. H. 


THE WOMAN'S TEA PARTY. 


In another column will be found the no- 
tice of a tea party, to be held in Faneuil Hall 
on the afternoon and evening of Monday Dec. 
15, to celebrate the one hundred years that 
have elapsed since our brave ancestors threw 
the tea into Boston Harbor to prove their de- 
termination not to pay taxes, while they had 
no representation, 

The Woman Suffragists will use the occa- 
sion to emphasize the fact, that to-day, while 
women pay taxes on millions of dollars they 
have no representation. 

It is, therefore, earnestly desired that the 
friends of equal human rights all over New 
England will gather on that day, to help make 
it worthy of reverent observance a hundred 
years hence. 

The hall will be open at 4 o’clock p, M. The 
first speech will be made by Wendell Phillips. 
Let the hall be crowde. to hear it. 

The Woman Suffrage Political Clubs should 
be well represented. Further particulars of 
speakers, music &c., will be published next 
week, L. 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 


And now comes a voice from the Antipo- 
des! Woman Suffrage is no longer an Amer- 
ican theory or an English illusion, or a French 
chimera or a German abstraction. It is the 
aspiration of Civilization itself, a fact as cos- 
mopolitan as repr sentative government. 

Let every reader of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL 
note the admirable report of a Woman Suf- 
frage debate which took place recently in the 
Australian Parliament, and which we copy in 
full from the Melbourne Argus. 

Observe the substantial identity of argu- 
ments and objections which the legislators of 
Victoria advanced a month ago, in this 
their first discussion of Woman’s R'ghts in 
the Southern hemisphere, with those which 
we are avcustomed to hear in our own Legis- 
latures and in Congress. Above all, observe 
the identity of spirit and te-nper on the part 
of the Australian friends and opponents of 
suffrage with those exhibited in America. 
The same chivalrous courtesy and respect for 
Woman on the part of the affirmative; the 
same coarse ridicule and ill-concealed con- 
tempt for Woman on the part of the negative. 
We seem to hear familiar voices and by a sim- 
ple substitution of names could almost tran- 
sport our readers to the State House in Bos- 
ton. 

In one respect, however, the Australian 
advocates of suffrage have a decided advantage 
over us. And that is in the very fair and 
able reports of the Melbourne press. No- 
where in America would so careful and satis- 
factory a summary of arguments and objec- 
tions have been spread before the public. 
And this is the more remarkable because the 
editorials themselves are hostile and contempt- 
uous. Journalism seems to be on a higher 
plane in Australia than in our country. What 
the speakers say is fairly given and no color 
of prejudice is allowed to affect the simple 
veracity of the debate. 

Perhaps this superior fairness and intelli- 
cence are due to the novelty of the theme, and 
to the legislative gravity of the discussion, 
and to the political eminence of the speakers. 
Perhaps a Woman Suffrage Convention, if 
such there should ever be, may not fare so 
well at the hands of the Victorian press in 
future. But we suspect that the difference 
lies mainly in the greater haste and reckless- 
ness of American journalism. Our reporters, 
who have to transfer their hasty notes to type 
before the morning dawns, are usually very 
young men, often careless and still more often 
overworked, who have neither the minds to 





appreciate nor the ability and patience to con- | 


dense the arguments of the speakers. Our 
whole system of newspaper reporting needs 
to be reformed and if any one of our daily pa- 
pers ever sets a good example in this respect, 
the public will appreciate and reward the re- 
formation. We commend the Australian re- 
port of this Woman Suffrage debate as a mod- 
el of what is needed in this department. 
H. B. B. 


— a —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
SALEM. F 


A meeting was held in Lyceum Hall, on 
Monday evening, to organize the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Club. Rev. J. T. Hewes was chosen 
temporary Chairman and Dr. S. F. Chase, Sec- 
retary. Acommittee was chosen to nominate 
officers for a permanent organization, who re- 
ported the following :—For President—Rev. S. 
C. Bean; Vice Presidents—Rev. J. T. Hewes, 
Mrs. Wm. Ives, Hon. G. B. Loring, Mrs. S. G. 
Wilkins, Gilbert L. Streeter Mrs. K. T. Wood, 
Dr. N. R. Morse aud Mrs. Alpheus Crosby ; 
Secretary, Mias Adeline Roberts; Treasurer— 
Mrs. Nath’! Ingersoll ; Corresponding Secretary 





— Rev. George Batchelder ; Executive Commit- 


s 





tee—Rev. J.S. Whedon, Mr. John L. H. Col- 
lins, Mrs. Amelia W. Cutter, Mrs. James T. 
Hewes, Dr. C. A. Carlton, Miss Kate Johnson, 
Mr. W. Chisholm, Mrs. D. R. Hewitt, Mrs, G. 
L. Streeter, Dr. S. F. Chase, Miss Margaret 
Dane and Mr. J. M. Anderson. 

Mr. Beane declining on account of the con- 
dition of his health, and other cares and duties, 
Mr. Loring was substituted in his place, he tak- 
ing the position originally assigned the Dr. 
as one of the Vice Presidents. The report as 
thus amended was adopted. 

Considerable discussion took place in regard 
to the pledge or agreement presented by the 
Massachusetts Association, as the basis of or- 
ganization, some features cf which were deem- 
ed quite objectionable by many. And a com- 
mittee was finally chosen to so amend the arti- 
cles as to obviate these objections. 

The committee was comprised of Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Mrs. Col. Wouds, Dr. N, R. Morse, Mrs. 
G. Streeter, Mrs. Ingersoll, and Rev. J. T. 
Hewe:. The committee met inthe ante-room 
after adjournment and decided to present to 
the Club for its acceptance the following arti- 
cles as the basis of organization : 

We the undersigned, residents of Salem in 
the State ot Massachusetts, of all political par- 
ties, believing that Woman Suffrage is a vital 
political issue, do hereby organize into a Wo- 
man Suffrage Political Club, for the purpose 
of forwarding the movement, morally and po- 
litically, by the systematic circulation of tracts 
and newspapers, by holding public meetings 
and by helping to elect the friends of Suffrage 
to the Legislature and to Congress; it being 
understood that we do not hereby pledge our- 
selves to aid in the election of bad men or to 
ignore other important issues, 

| We regret that by acceding to the wish of 
a few members, the Club, has so modified the 
pledge that it may be construed so as to mean 
practically nothing. Nevertheless, we hope 
and believe that its members mean business, 
and if they do, the future election of Suffrag- 
ists from Salem will be assured.—EpiTors 
JouRNAL.| 





UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


In August, 1871, the corporation of the U. 
V.M. authorized the trustees to prescribe 
rules for the admission of ladies to all the col- 
lege courses. Atthat time the undergradu- 
ates, not including the medical department, 
numbered sixty-three. 

The regulations for the admission of wo- 
men were not completed until the end of the 
first term, and but two ladies entered the 
class of that year, being the present junior 
class. In the sophomore class there are six 
girls and in the freshman class, five. The 
leader of the sophomore class is Miss Effie 
Moore, a great grand-daughter of the widow 
of Ethan Allen, marking 19 1-20, twenty be- 
ing perfection. 

Prizes were offered to those who should 
best sustain the entrance examinations to the 
present freshman class, numbering twenty- 
five boys and five girls. The first prize was 
awarded to Miss Ethel P. Sherman, and the 
second to Miss Lettie E. Durant. The prizes 
in the scientific department were taken by the 
boys. The undergraduates now number nine- 
ty-one, seventy-eight boys and thirteen girls; 
an increase of forty-four per cent, since the 
admission of women. St. ANDREWS. 

Burlington, Vt. 


——— 


PROGRESS IN IOWA--WOMEN IN CHURCH 
AND STATE,. 


DeaAR JOURNAL:—JIn looking over the 
Church notices in last Sunday’s paper, I found 
the following: 

UNION MEETING. “There will be a Union 
Meeting of the Firstand Central Presbyterian 
Churches at the Central Church this Sabbath 
morning at the usual hour of service, to hear 
Mrs. Rhea of the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions. Mrs. Rhea was for many years a Mis- 
sionary in Persia, and is a most earnest and 
talented woman, and is now visiting promi- 
nent places in the northwest to stir up an in- 
terest on this important subject, and to show 
what the women in the churches may do. All 
who stay away will mise a rare treat.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “A woman stand in 
the conservative pulpit of the Central Church 
and plead for the organization, elevation, and 
Christianization of her sex!’ 

When the bells rang we went with the 
crowd to hear the woman who had spent nine 
years in Persia. ' 

Rev. W. J. Gill, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, made some happy introductory re- 
marks, indorsing the unusual proceeding. He 
said men had not been successful in this mis- 
sion work and that he believed God had com- 
missioned women as well as the Apostles. 

Rev. L. M. P. Hill, of the Central Church, 
also spoke enthusiastically of Woman’s work 
in the churches. 

Then the Persiaa Missionary asscended the 
pulpit, clothed in a waterproof and simple bon- 
net, and gave a most eloquent description of 
her missionary labors. 6 

So Woman is no longer to be debarred from 
the direct public advocacy of the Christian 
religion! will not have to resort, as heretofore, 
to the expedient of educating poor young men 
for the ministry! minister-culture, we might 
term it. Through the labors of women in the 
sewing circle and at home, through their prac- 
tice of little economies, and their submission 
to little privations, have hundreds of young 
men been prepared for the ministry. After 
al), the practice, we think, was of very ques- 
tionable utility, and has happily gone out of 





vogue. Poor young men worked their way 
into the other so-called liberal professions, 


without any such aid, and often rose to em- 


inence. No doubt the effort it cost them cou- 
tributed to their intellectual vigor. 


Asan evidence that religious conservatism | 


is steadily yielding before a wiser interpreta- 
tion of apostolic teaching, mark the advance- 
ment in that time-honored Presbyterian 
Church. 

One year ago, what a spasm of terror was 
occasioned by Miss Smiley, in one of their pul- 
pits in Brooklyn! contrast eighteen seventy- 
three in a Presbyterian pulpit in DesMoines. 

Mary J. CoGGESHALL. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 22, 1873. 

That another Woman ls doing a good work 
and that her work is being appreciated is at- 
tested by the following which we clip from the 
Iowa School Journal : 

Woopsury County.—Miss Carrie A. Bas- 
sett, the County Superintendent, is doing suc- 
cessful Institute work this fall. The following 
are among the — resolutions passed by 
the teachers of Woodbury County, at a recent 
Association : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Associa- 
tion be, and are hereby, tendered to our Coun- 


ty Superintendent, Miss C. A. Bassett, for’ 


the very able and efficient manner in which 
she has conducted the Association; and we 
desire to assure her that we appreciate the 
benefit we have derived from it, believing that 
a systematic course of study is the only means 
of securing the advancement of our schools, 
and that the adoption and carrying out of such 
a course mark the real teacher. 

Resolved, That the teachers of Woodbury 
County adopt the course of study recom- 
mended by the County Superintendent. 

In compliance with the request of numer- 
ous teachers and friends of education, and be- 
lieving that great good may be accomplished. 

Resolved, That we, as members of the As- 
sociation, petition the County Superintend- 
ent to hold a Normal Institute at Correction- 
ville this fall. 


——  — —— - orm — —- - 


WOMAN’S HIGHER EDUCATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 





The London Daily News states that the re- 
port of the Cambridge Syndicate on the edu- 
cation of women presents many more interest- 
ing and satisfactory features than usual. The 
examinations, as compared with those of 1872, 
show a larger rumber of candidates, and a 
higher average of work. About two hundred 
ladies came forward for examination, and al- 
though the number of failures in the elementa- 
ry subjects was exceptionally large, a very good 
average of success was attained in the higher 
branches, some of which lie rather beyond the 
reach of what has hitherto been considered 
a sound female education. In mathematics, 
which last year produced no s.ccessful candi- 
dates, all have this year been successful. There 
was but little Latin and less Greek among the 
young ladies, but their French, German and 
English obtained excellent reports. The ex- 
aminers in the English history and composition 
of the young ladies say that along with a cer- 
tain amount of proficieucy there is exhibited a 
tendency to rest satisfied with very incomplete 
information and very loose modes of expres- 
sion. The examiners have not taken the trou- 
ble to record’ any of the curiosities of the ex- 
amination, but they speak of ‘“‘very prevalent 
inaccuracy,” of flippancy, and even of slang. 
On the other hand, it is distinctly stated that 
the best essays were better than those of male 
students writing on the same subject in similar 
circumstances, and that the worst faults of the 
women were eclipsed by the worst faults of the 
men. 


——— —_ 


A WOMAN’S WAY OF SERVING IN AN OF- 
FICE---EMIGRATION INVESTIGATED. 


The subject of Emigration of the poor of 
the Old World to the New, was pressed upon 
Congress at its last session by philanthropists, 
and in March, a Committee of Emigration, 
consisting of six persons, was appointed to 
collect information in regard to the treatment 
of emigrants on board ship, and on American 


shores. 
Among them was Mrs. H. M. Barnard, of 


Washington, who, after investigating the treat- 
ment of emigrants on landing at Castle Gar- 
deh, took the most practical method of obtain- 
ing information concerning their condition 
during the voyage, by going to England and 
returning asa steerage passenger on one of 
the Inman steamers. Arriving in New York, 
after a fourteen days’ passage, Mrs. Barnard 
took an emigration train and went to Chicago 
to see for herself how the passengers were 
transported to their destination. 

While finding much to commend, Mrs. Barn- 
ard points out existing wrongs, overcrowding, 
lack of a steerage stewardess—need of great- 
er conveniences in serving food, and, on some 
railroads, exorbitant rates for extra baggage, 
occasioning much distress. Suggestions, look- 
ing to the remedy of these evils are made by 
Mrs. Barnard. 

Does not the public need the conscientious 
services of many such women? M. F. E. 


_— om - 


RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The rain prevented a large attendance at 
the morning meeting of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, which was held at their room in Burgess 
Block, but the meeting was animated and in- 
teresting, notwithstanding the small number 
present. The following list of officers was 
chosen for the ensuing year: 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Valley Falls. 

Vice Presidents—Col. T. W. Higginson, Newport; 
Mrs. Susan KR. Harris, Providence; Mrs. Emily Hall, 


Providence; Mrs. —y Owen Arnold, Chepachet; 
Dr. Wm _ F. Channing, Providence; Rev. B. A. Chace, 
| Diamond Hill. 

Executive Committee— Mrs. Louis J. Doyle, Chair- 
man, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, Mrs. Anna E. Al- 
drich, Julia F. Bassett, Providence; Miss Susan 
| Sisson, Charles Adums, Pawtucket ; Miss Lily Chace, 
| Valley Falls. 

Secretaries— Miss. Anna C. Garlin, Correspond- 
ing Secretary ; Mrs. R. A. F. Peckham, Recordiug 
Secretary ; Mrs. Susan P. Martin, Treasurer. 

After some informal discussion the meet- 
ing was adjourned to twoo’ clock P. m. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. Chace, the 
President, read a paper upon the condition of 
foreign women, speaking especially of the 
coarsening effects of their extreme and debas- 
ing bouily toil, which had often suggested to 
her the query: “Is it possible that little chil- 
dren love them, and can they belong to the 
race that suggested the Sistine Madonna?’ 
There 1s nowhere such freedom for women as 
in America. European women make eager 
inquiries of Americans as to the progress of 
the Woman’s cause in this country. A whole- 
some discontent is excited amongst them by 
the stream of American travel, which enables 
them to contrast their subjection with our 
greater freedom and happiness. 

Rev. B. A. Chace, o a spoke in 
approval of the object of the Association and 
instanced various beneficent changes in sooie- 
ty, which were as bitterly opposed as the vot- 
we ol women now is. 

he Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following, which were adopted after some dis- 
cussion : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation be requested to petition the General Assem- 
bly ; first, to secure the right of suffrage to women 
on the same terms with men. 

Second, So to legislate that women may be eligible 
as Prison Inpsectors, and Overseers of the Poor. 

Third, To secure to married women equal property 
rights with their husbands. 

Fourth, To secure to mothersequally with fathers, 
the custody and contro! of the children. 

Rev. Dr. Sawyer spoke of his interest in the 
movement and its value to society. Discussion 
upon practical methods of working for the 
cause, upon the education of women, and other 
topics of interest, followed Dr. Sawyer’s re- 
marks, after which the Convention adjourned 
to meet at Union Hall for the evening session. 

Col. T. W. Higginson was the first speaker 
of the evening, and made one of those polished 
and convincing arguments for granting women 
the elective franchise to which we are used to 
listen from this gentleman. He replied to va- 
rious objections and especially to the claim 
that women should not vote because they are 
exempt from military service. 

Mrs. Churchill tollowed Col. Higginson, 
claiming that the subjection of women rests 
upon theory only, no other form of government 
having been tried. Women have a divine 
right to do whatever they can do well. Per- 
sonal influence is limited by lack of political 
power. A council of reverend men in the sixth 
century gravely discussed the question whether 
women could be called human beings, but their 
affirmative reply did not settle the matter. Wo- 
men are still proving that they are not only 
human, but are entitled to all the rights of hu- 
manity. 

Rev. Mr. Woodbury made the closing ad- 
dress. He thought that no man could appre- 
ciate the need which women feel, of political 
expression. Were he a women, with this 
sense of need, he would give no rest to foot or 
tongue until he had attained his freedom. In 
every department to which women had been 
admitted they had proved themselves capable 
of taking a high rank, as witness their attain- 
ments in Science and Art. They had also 
proved themselves trustworthy. He had heard 
of no defalcations by the officers of the char- 
itable societies whose management is in this 
city wholly in the hands of women, and large- 
ly so everywhere. ‘They had shown great ex- 
ecutive ability in this work. Women should 
be on the school boards, and he expected suc- 
cess in the effort to put them there at the next 
election. There are difficulties in our way, 
but as the Alpine travelers, by persevering 
attempts, at last scaled the once inaccessible 
Metterhorn, so would women at last reach the 
summit of Metterhorn—sufirage. 

After Mr. Woodbury’s forcible and eloquent 
speech the Convention adjourned. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


The following is an extract from a private 
letter of Mrs. R. A. S, Janney, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

I have just sent to the Delaware (O.) Signal 
for publication a strong “argument for Wo- 
man’s Political Equality,’ by Hon. A. C. 
Voris, the Chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage in the Constitutional 
Convention of Ohio. When it is published I 
will send you acopy. The Prohibitionists are 
doing a greater work for us in this State than 
we have been doing for ourselves. Dr. Coul- 
ter took the field for them in this county this 
fall, and made converts to the suffrage move- 
ment by scores. We shall need workers in the 
spring. If we cannot furnish them here we 
must seek them abroad. I hope Mrs. Cutler 
will return in time to aid us, as Mrs. M. V. 
Longley, of Cincinnati, like myself, has been 
tied by domestic cares. 


———_— -— 


INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Eptrors JOURNAL:—In accordance with 
the expressed wish of a large number of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage a semi annual 
meeting of the Indiana Woman Suffrage State 
Assoeiation was held in Richmond, Ind., the 
19th and 20th ult. I send a brief summary 
in advance of the proceedings which the Sec- 
retary will furnish your paper. 

The meeting was one of the most interest- 
ing and effective ever held in this State. At 
no time in this county has the announcement 
ofa Woman Suffrage Convention drawn to- 
gether so many earnest thinking people of all 
denominations as attended each session and 
manifested deep interest in the discussions. 

As one evidence of the increase of interest 
in the cause by the press, three lady reporters 
were present, representing four of the largest 
papers in our State, and also the Cincinnati 
Commercial. A remark made by two of our 
newsdealers will serve as a “straw.” Your 
correspondent inquired for a copy of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial containing the report; 
the agent said: 
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ansold and to-day I cannot nearly supply the 


CORRECTION. | 
demand.” 


Eprrors Woman's JouRNAL:—Permit me 
Calling at another place and making the to correct an unintentionalerror of fact. The 
same inquiry, the agent said: articles recently published in your paper en- 
“What is contained in the paper, to day, of |*it1eq « ‘The Editor of the Universalist,” were 
so much interest ? mine are all sold long ago.” | 1.4¢ refused a hearing in the Universalist, as 
Many of the friends were pleased to greet | they were not offered to that paper. Others 
Emi B. Swank, of Indianapolis, who lectured may have been refused a hearing in that pa- 
at Milton, on her way hither, to a large and | per, but not 
appreciative audience. Though ill-health has | A UNIVERSALIST CLERGYMAN. 
compelled her to be comparatively quiet since | 











our Annual Meeting in June last, she took | 


part in the discussions with her accustomed 
clearness of thought and quick comprehension. 

The first evening, Louisa Vichery Boyd, of 
Dublin, one of Indiana’s most gifted daugh- 
ters, read a beautiful poem, written expressly 
for the occasion, abounding in argument, ar- 
ranged in its most ‘attractive style. Mrs. 
Boyd is a fine writer, and as she read, her 
whole soul became absorbed in her subject, 
and the large audience hung spell-bound upon 
her words. 

Mrs. Emi B. Swank was then introduced and 
for an hour held tha audience in earnest at- 
tention by her characteristic advocacy of the 
claims of Womxzn to political rights. She an- 
swered one objection after another in the 
most lucid manner. 

Mrs. Swank did effective work as President 
of the State Association last year. She has 
been for many years one of the most interest- 
ing and clear headed speakers in our ranks, but 
her speech that night surpassed herself, and 
the cordial response showed that the effort 
was heartily appreciated. 

Mrs. Annie B. Campbell of Rockville, Presi- 
dent of the Association, though a young 
worker, presided over the meetings with 
marked ability, and conducted the business 
with graceful bearing worthy of one with 
larger experience, occasionally joining in the 
discussions very acceptably. On the last 
evening she gave a lecture, “Am Ia Citizen ?” 
to a large audience with a very happy effect. 
All her arguments were full of meaning, and 
her bright Madonna face glowed with interest 
in her subject while her auditors rewarded 
her with frequent marks of approval. 

Mrs. Campbell was accompanied by her fa- 
ther, Mr. Butterfield, of Ohio, a genial gentle- 
man, seventy years of age, who had never at- 
tended a Woman Suffrage Convention, but 
seemed to feel much interested, aud many of 
us felt that his presence was a benediction 
to our meeting. 

At one of the afternoon sessions Woman’s 
Work in Prison Reform was considered, and 
Judge Holland, one of the most able legal 
gentlemen of the county, spoke on this branch 
of labor and explained the origin and arrange- 
ment of the female prison in this county, 
which has been in successful operation for 
three years. He madea felicitous allusion to 
the fact that Indiana is the only State in the 
Union that has a separate State prison for wo- 
men, and that this is the only county in the 
State where the female convicts are entirely 
under the controlof women. The city prison 
for women also is managed by women with 
the most satisfactory results. 

Letters were received and sent from Hon. 
William Baxter, of Wayne Co., who is now 
absent on an extended temperance tour, re- 
gretting his inability to be at the meeting, and 
expressing strong interest in its work, also 
from Col. J. T. Campbell, of Rockville, who 
made practical and timely suggestions to 
aid the work. The Iowa State Association 
sent greeting through its President, Mrs. Liz- 
zie B. Read, words of cheer and grateful re- 
membrance, which added much to the interest 
of the Convention. 

The cheerful re-union of the workers, and 
the harm»nious co-operation of all concerned, 
were pleasant features of the meeting. A res- 
olution was passed recommending all to sub- 
scribe forthe WomAN’s JouRNAL. I gave 
out several and wished for more to distribute. 

Very truly, M. F. THomas. 

Richmond, Indiana, Nov. 18. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 

Governor Campbell, of Wyoming in his mes- 
sage to the third Legislative Assembly of Wy- 
oming Territory, makes the following satisfac- 
tory statement in reference to the practical 
working of Woman Suffrage there: 

“The experithent of granting Woman a 
voice in the government, which was inaugur- 
ated, for the first time in the history of our 
country, by the first Legislative Assembly of 
Wyoming, has now been tried for four years. 
I have heretofore taken occasion to express 
my views in regard to the wisdom and justice 
of this measure, and my conviction that its 
adoption had been attended only by good re- 
sults. Two years more of observation of the 
practical working of the system have only 
served to deepen my conviction that what we, 
in this territory have done, has been well 
done, and that our system of Impartial Suf- 
frage is an unqualified success.” 

We respectfully invite the Chicago Ad- 
vance, which takes us to task for condemning 
as a fabrication the anonymous charge that 
some Irish servant girls were induced by the 
wife of a candidate (name not given), to vote 
the Democratic ticket by the promise of a 
glass of whiskey, to show its desire for truth 
by publishing the above authorized public 
official assurance of the Governor of Wyo- 
ming that the result cf four years’ trial of 
Woman Suffrage is AN UNQUALIFIED sUC- 
ORSs, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
The widow of M. Thalberg has had his re- 


mains embalmed, and will preserve them in 
her salon. 


Woman’s Profession, an article by Cather- 
ine E. Beecher, appears in our paper to-day. 
It deserves an attentive perusal. 


The college at Greencastle, Indiana, which 
admits women, has recently received a dona- 
tion of $100,000 from a citizen of that place. 


Bishop Haven returned home to spend 
Thanksgiving in Massachusetts with his fam- 
ily at Malden. He received a hearty welcome 
from his numerous and devoted friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Salem Fisher, of Belchertown, 
celebrated their goldea wedding, last Thurs- 
day. All the children living, ten in number, 
with their husbands and wives, children and 
grand-children, nearly fifty in all, gathered 
beneath the paternal roof during the day. 


Miss Caroline Tallman paid for an Episco- 
pal meeting-house which was dedicated in 
New York, last week. It is called “The 
Church of the Beloved Disciple,” which may 
be understood as referring either to the gen- 
erous Miss Tallman, or to the Apostle John. 


Deacon and Mrs. Ephraim Stowe and Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Clark of Hubbardston, cele- 
brated their golden weddings, last week, in 
company. 
same time and place fifty years ago, and come 
together .ow with hearts as warm and heads 
as level as ever. 


A story which appeared in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL several weeks ago, appeared origin- 
ally in that capital paper Harper’s Bazar. 
We found it floating about in country papers 
without credit, as is too often the case, and 
have only recently ascertained the source from 
which it originated. 


Mrs. General Robert E. Lee, who died on 
the 6th ult., at Lexington, Virginia, was the 
granddaughter of Colonel John Parke Curtis, 
son of Washington’s wife by her first husband. 
She was a lady of fine mind and accomplish- 
ments. On the day of her funeral business 
was entirely suspended in Lexington, and 
many places draped in mourning. 


Mrs. Fawcett, in a lecture recently deliver- 
ed in London, stated that there were 2,500,000 
unmarried women in Great Britain, and half 
of these must remain unmarried. The world, 
however, was changing its views as to the 
position of women. She had heard that the 
Messrs. Baring were taking women into their 
banks, and were satisfied with the result. 


A female Saviour is creating a prodigious 
sensation in the southern part of the Russian 
Empire. She claims to be the daughter of 
God, selected to suffer for the redemption of 
her sex, in the same way that Christ died for 
the salvation of man. She professes to be 
able to heal the sick, give sight to the blind, 
and raise the dead. 


Postmaster Burt, of Boston, recently gave 
a lecture on the postal service in this city, and 
illustrated the proverbial carelessness of let- 
ter-writers by showing his audience two hun- 
dred letters taken in the office the previous 
day which were not properly prepaid or di- 
rected, and two hundred and fifty postal cards 
with all sorts of messages un the face, but 
not a sign of a direction on the back. 


A strange account is published in a Chinese 
newspaper of the suicide of nine young girls 
at Whampoa. They were living with differ- 
ent families in the village, and, seeing how 
much misery the women endured in conse- 
quence of the tyranny of their husbands, they 
resolved to escape a similar fate by putting an 
end to their existence. So they met on the 
bank of a river in the vicinity, and sewed 
their garments together to prevent a separa- 
tion, and thus plunged into the deep. 


The memory of Sylvia Ann Howland is to 
be perpetuated by a tablet just placed in the 
City Library of New Bedford, on which is the 
following inscription : 

“This tablet commemorates the enlightened 
liberality of Sylvia Ann Howland, who be- 
stowed upon the city of New Bedford $200,- 
000; $100,000 to aid in supplying the city 
with pure water, and $100,000 as a fund for 
the promotion of liberal education by the en- 
largement of the Free Public Library, and by 
extending to the children and youth of the 
city the means of a wider and more generous 
culture.” 


The movement to place women on the Bos- 


‘ton School Committee finds general favor, 


but the Saturday Evening Gazette doubts if 
women would find the purely legislative du- 
ties of the board congenial. The sessions of 
the board are often prolonged far into the 
night, and “‘a combination of circumstances 


The parties were wedded at the | 
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has made them the least attractive to ladies | 300 majority. In Marshall County, Miss Ab- | not vote,” and therefore were im the way of 


of almost any branch of the city government.” 
It thinks, however, that the city will be decid- 
edly a gainer if the women can only stand it 


remodeled. 


Recently the town of Beddington in Wash- 
ington County, Maine, found itself in a state 
of orphanage so far as its town fathers are 
concerned, Messrs. Fickett of Cherryfield, 


work in the lumber woods in New Hamp. | 
shire. The bereaved town was obliged to 

call a meeting to elect a new board. How 

much trouble and expense this town would 

have saved, if one half of the board had been 

composed of women who remain at home and 

take care of matters during the absence of 

the men. 


The newspapers tell us that on the horse 
railways in Brooklyn, New York, the travel 
has greatly diminished. The sidewalks out- 
bid the cars for cheapness, and men go to 
their business on foot who used to be drawn 
by horses. So great has been the falling off 
in this sort of travel that the horse-rail com- 
panies have thought themselves obliged to re- 
duce the pay of all whom they employ, from 
the presidents of the companies to those who 
groom the horses in the stables. What they 
ought to do, but have not yet done—is to re- 
duce the fare to three cents. 


In acase involving the constitutionality of 
the Prohibitory law in Iowa, it was decided 
by the Supreme Court of the State, last week, 
that the Legislature possesses the power to 
declare a judgment against a liquor seller or 
the manufacturer of liquors, or a lien upon 
| the property in which such liquor is sold or 
manufactured, if either act is performed: with 
the owner’s knowledge or consent. This 
makes the owner of a building directly respon- 
sible for the business carried on within it, al- 
though he may have no interest in it other 
| than the collection of his rent. 


Later trans-atlantic advices bring us cheer- 
ful news, in confirmation of what we reported 
last week regarding the progress and uitimate 
success of Woman’s political emancipation in 
England. Both Gladstone and Disraeli are 
not only in its favor, but will espouse and ad- 
vocate it heartily hereafter. Moncure D. Con- 
way, the eminent author, and the vivacious 
London correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, writes very hopefully and cheeringly 
of the cause, averring that the admission of 
women to the franchise is regarded as certain 
to be granted by the new Parliament. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. S. T. Hooper, 
Mrs. Gov. Claflin, Mrs. Josiah Quincy and 
other ladies who are acting as the Massachu- 
setts branch of the Centennial Committee of 
Philadelphia, propose to celebrate the Tea 
Party in Faneuil Hall on Tuesday Dec. 16. 
We wish them success in their celebration of 
the historical event. Thus, there will be two 
celebrations of the Tea Party, both organized 
by women. Both will be useful. One will re- 
call inspiring reminiscences of the past, the 
other will seek to reform the present and re- 
generate the future. 


Throughout Germany, wherever young wo- 
men can be employed to advantage, tney are 
taken in preference to young men. At Mu- 
nich the clerks and book-keepers in banks are 
nearly all girls. Atthe depot many of those 
who attend the windows for the sale of tick- 
ets are girls, and the cashiers in all the cafes 
and restaurants are of the same sex. They 
are very expert at figures, and in mental arith- 
metic have no superiors. In view of the fact 
that so many women are empluyed in the 
rougher and hardest descriptions of laboring 
work, it speaks well for the sex that they are 
seeking more desirable employment. 


On the 18th ult., Nathan Smith of Nor- 
walk, while intoxicated, went to the house of 
Mrs. G. Camp, and beat her about the head 
with a teakettle filled with boiling water, in- 
flicting a very severe wound. He was arrest- 
ed and sentenced to pay a fine of $100 and 
o—. and to serve three months in the county 
jail. 

This must have been ‘‘cold comfort’’ to 
poor Mrs. Camp for so hot an application to 
her head—also a sad misfortune to Smith's 
wife and children, who are deprived of the 
$100 and the benefitof his wages. Ought not 
the man who sold Smith the liquor help pay 
these women and children for the damage 
they have sustained ? 


Theodore Tilton has begun a highly-wrought 
novel in the Golden Age. The following pas- 
sage recalls a previous work by the same au- 
thor. 

‘Beside her stood a man whose soul rose 
within him as if empowered to forbid death 
and to command birth. With proud care he 
ministered mercy. There is a dew distilled 
from Lethe’s stream to conquer pain. He 
gave it to her, and she quaffed it. As the sweet 
oblivion overcame her, sudden peace stole 
through her weary and beautiful frame, un- 
conscious smiles played over her gentle face, 
her white hands involuntarily moved as if in 
keeping to the music, and her lips broke audi- 
bly forth into aGregorian ehant that she had 
often sung in church.” ‘ 


Quite a number of Iowa counties elected 
women for Superintendents of Schools this 
year. We haveno list of all of them. In 
Floyd, Mrs. Helen R. Duncan, Republican, got 





having hired the whole board of selectmen to 


bie Gifford, Republican, got 1,420 votes, while 
the poor fellow of a man runuing against her | 
got but eight votes, all told. In Monona Coun- 


| Miss or Mrs., not given in the returns—ran- | 
ning on the Anti Monopoly ticket, has 150 ma- | 
| jority. An Anti-Monopoly young lady is also | 


elected in Heury County. We judge thatsome | 
| ten ladies have been elected Superintendents | 


| in Iowa. 


Since the anniversary meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, we have 
received many newspapers giving cordial men- 
tion of its proceedings, but none more hearty 
and emphatic than the following from the 
Manchester, [nd., Republican : 


We ask our readers to look carefully over 
the resolutions published below, and recently 
passed by the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at their fifth annual meeting in New 
York and Breoklyn. We heartily endorse 
them ourselves, and we find it impossible to 
conceive of the mental condition a man or 
woman must be in who can honestly disavow 
them. Indeed it has always been a mystery 
to us, why men should deny to their mothers, 
sisters and wives the most sacred privilege 
with which an American citizen can be 
clothed. 


At the meeting of the 2d Radical Club, last 
week, Hon. Henry Wilson stated that he had 
been in politics many years, and had witness- 
ed a great change for the better; that when 
he first went into the Senate it was necessary 
to go armed, that there were eleven dranken 
Senators, that they often indulged in gambling 
and were always expecting a fight. There is 
nothing of that now; but the people are bet- 
ter housed, clothed and fed, they have more 
| books and newspapers, send their children to 
school more, and are better and happier every 
way. He rejoiced that slavery wasdone away 
with, was proud that he voted for its extinc- 
tion, and agreed with Mr. Hinckley that free- 
dom should be enjoyed by all without regard 
to nationality, color or sex. 


Mr. James T. Fields closed his lecture at the 
Lowell Institute on “The Literary and Artis- 
tic Life in London Twenty-Five Years Ago” 
with these words: 

My hour is out, and I must omit sketches 
of many noble and cultivated women who 
were living and writing in England twenty- 
five years ago. Mary Howitt, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Mrs. Browning, Florence Nightingale, 
Marian Evans, Mary Russell Mitford, Harriet 
Martineau, are names one likes to speak with 
pride and veneration—names also that make 
or ought to make, our universal masculine 
stupidity and selfishness blush that human 
life has so long been so little of a joint-stock 
concern ; that we who call ourselves men have 
forgotten for so many centuries that the right 
of individuality belongs to Woman as well as 
to man, and that this world will always re- 
main only a one-sided place of existence so 
| long as the female portion of it have only a 
| ten per cent. interest inits affairs and not a 
full half-share in all the profits of human co- 
partnership. 


Another believer in ownership of women. 
Willard R. Lacock, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
locked bis wife in herroom in Wenham Block, 
Monroe Street, last Saturday night and kept 
her there till Monday night without food, 
amusing himself meantime by dropping in oc- 
casionally and giving her a merciless beating. 
The police were notified of the state of affairs 
and the brute was taken to the lock-up. 
Thursday he was tried before Justice Sinclair, 
convicted of assault and battery, and, in de- 
fault of twenty-five dollars fine, sentenced to 
sixty days in jail—a sentence altogether too 
light considering the brutality of the crime. 
These ‘‘owners” of women who exercise their 
rights of “property” after the manner of La- 
cock shoudd get the full benetit of the law in 
such cases made and provided. Mrs. Lacock 
is alady highly respected by all who know 
her. She has for some time carried on a mil- 
linery and dressmaking shop in Wenham’s 
block. 


We commend to all common carriers the 
“case of Catharine Brown, colored, against 
the Washington, Alexandria and Georgetown 
Railroad Company.” It appears from the 
report of the proceedings that Catharine 
brought suit to recover damages for personal 
injuries received in being put out of the “la- 
dies’ car,”’ on account of her color, by the ser- 
vants of the company in question. After 
gaining her suit in the inferior court the case 
was taken on appeal by the company to the 
United States Supreme Court. It was urged 
as aground for a reversal of judgment, that 
the lower court had no jurisdiction, and that 
certain provisions of the company’s charter 
relating to the carriage of colored persons 
had either not been violated or had lost their 
force because of certain changes in the com- 
pany organization and in the management of 
the road. The Supreme Court overruled 
these and other objections and confirmed the 
first decision. 


“In many of the States women are coming 
forward to exercise some of the functions which 
government assumes as belonging to itself. 
Harper’s Magazine for November, says, “In sev- 
eral of the Western Legislatures they have 
served acceptably as clerks. In 1867 and 1869 
several were employed in the engrossing of 
bills by the clerk of the Assembly of New 
York, the only objection ever made to their 
formal appointment being that “they could 





an advantageous distribution of patronage. 
The Wyoming Legislature has not yet passed 
beyond the province of experiment. But in 


for a while, and by and by the system will be ty, Sarah Fulton—domestic title, whether | several States, Eastern as weilas Western, wo- 


men serve as schoul officers, and do it well. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut have had them 
acting as visitors, an! in the latter State the 
Superintendent mentions the subject with ap- 
probation. “Women excel as teachers,” says 
the report, and “outside of the family Woman 
nowlx re seems so truly to occupy her apprupri- 
ate sphere.” Such women, well educated, ex- 
perienced, in practical sympathy with the work 
of the school-room, and with leisure and heart 
for the duties of the office, ‘may be wisely em- 
ployed in the supervision ofschools.” In Kan- 
sas, women not only hold school offices, but 
vote for the candidates. The Legislature of 
Illinois passed a law last winter, authorizing 
women to hold any school office in the State, 
and the teachers generaly seem to approve of 
the law. The women evidently do likewise, 
for in many counties women become candi- 
dates for the office of County Superintendent 
of Schools. Next year some woman may 
a for the office of State Saperintend- 
| ent.” 





Wipe AWAKE Youta’s Paper.—For ju- 
dicious editing, select and popular contribu- 
tors, and sprightly, entertainins reading, the 
Youth's Companion, of Buston, has no supe- 
rior among the youth’s publications. 





BUSIN ESS NOTICES. 


Fall Dress Triamphs,.—To give full effect tc 
a handsome, full dress toilet, it is absolutely essential 
that the complexion should be unclouded, and that a 
soft, warm color, like the rosy tinge of a summer 
day's dawn, should appear on the delicate cheek. 
This essential element of beauty it is the special prov- 
ince of Laird’s Bloom of Youth to produce. The lady 
who uses it will learn from ‘her mirror that nature in 
her happiest mood could not have done more to en- 
hance her charm:, than is accomplished in a few mo- 
ments by the aid of this wholesome cosmetic. Its 
use is es-ential to afu!l dress triumph at ball or op- 
| era. Sold by all druggists. 
| 


No nse of taking the huge, offensive, griping, dras- 
tic pills, put up in cheap wood or paste-b ard boxes, 
when Dr. Pierce’s Vleasant Purgative Velletts, or 
Sugar-Coated, Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, 
Anti-Bilious Granules— scarcely larger than mustard 
seeds—possessing as much power as any large pills, 
and neatly put up in little vials that preserve their 
virtues unimpaired for any length of time, in any cli- 
mate, can be had for 25 cents of all druggists. 

A Geod Medicine.—Davis’ Vain Killer has 
won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history 
of medical preparations. Its instantaneous effect in 
| the eradication of pain, and the verbal testimony of 
the masses in its favor, have been, and are its own 
best advertisement. Every family should keep it in 
their homes, in case of sudden attacks of many dis- 
eases, in which it is an antidote. 49—4t 


What so fine and appropriate for a Christmas or 
New Year's present forthe children as that new and 
splendid card game of Avilude, or Game of Birds, 
with its thirty-two beautiful pictures of birds, and 
thirty-two descriptions. Unequaled as a game. A 
continued source of enjoyment and instruction. Sold 
by all dealers, or sent, postpald, on receipt of seventy- 
five cents, by West and Lee, Worcester, Mass. 


Thousands suffer Indigestion, Costivenes, 
Piles, Headache, and don’t know how much they lose 
by passing by Dr. Harrison's Peristaltic Lozenges. 
Finding the papers full of remedies, they take no no- 
tice of any, and thus lose the benefit ofa good thing. 
We are selling them immensely, for they are what 
everybody needs, and they will do what we promise. 
The most perfect, agreeable and effective cure for 
every form of Indigestion, and the only cure for the 
Piles, either bleeding or otherwise. Trial box 30 cts. 
Large box 60 cts., mailed postpaid for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
throat and lung complaints. For sale by E. S. HAR- 
RISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all druggists. © 49—5t 

“On Trial,” at Half Price.—That every 
reader of the Woman's JOURNAL may know from 
trial that Tug Science or HeAcru is the best, most 
practical, and useful Health and Family Magazine, 
the publishers propose to sed it to every reader of 
this paper three months for 2) cents. Price, $2.00 a 
year; 20 centsa namber. Agents wanted. Address 
S. R. WeLLs, Publisher, 339 Broadway, N. Y., nam- 
ing the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. 48—2t 

The Phrenological Jourual, now in its eth 
volume, is devoted to the ScleNce oF MAN; Puysi- 
O@NOMY, with all the “Sians or CuargactsrR,” and 
how to Improve Body, Brain and Feature; Eranor- 
oay, the Natural History of Man, with Portraits and 
Biographies of leading Men and Women; The Tem- 
PERAMENTS; PsycnoLoGy, or the science of the 
Soul; Compatibility in our Social Relations; Calti- 
vation of Memory; Choice of Parsu’t:,and How to 
make the most of one’s sel’, to put the “Right Man in 
the Right Place.” Monthly, $3.00 a year. Agents 
wanted, to whom liberal terms are given, either in 
cash or premiums. Addre-s 8. R. Wevvs, Publisherg 


389 Broadway, New York, 48—2t 
Health of Woman,—It is a limentable fact 
that many women in this country are in ill health. 
The wives and daughters of business men, profession- 
al men, and even of farmers, are suffering i: one way 


or another, and, strange as it may seem, those who 


should be strongest -those in the country—suifer the 
most. This comes not so much from over-work, as 
from a violation of the most simple Laws of Life and 
Health, which would, in large measure, be avoided by 


following the plain teachings of the ,SCIENCK oF 
HEALTH, the best Health Journal published, and one 
should be in every family; and especially should every 
woman read this magazine, as it discusses questions of 
vital interest to her. It is published for i874 at the 
low price of $2.00 a year, and three months free to all 
who subscribe at once. Ladies are doing well can- 
vassing for thie. Address 8S. R. Wetts, . dlisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 48—_: 
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POETRY. 


BEFORE THE LEAVES FALL, 


I wonder if oak and maple, 
Willow and elm and all, 
Are stirred at heart by the coming 
Of the day their leaves must fall, 
Do they think of the yellow whirlwind, 
Or know of the crimson spray 
That shall be when cbill November 
Bears all their leaves away ? 
Perhaps—beside the water 
The willow bends, serene 
As when her young leaves glistened 
In a mist of golden green. 
But the brave old oakis flushing 
To a wine-red dark and deep, 
And maple and elm are blushing 
The blush of a child asleep. 


“If die we must,” the leaflets 
Seem one by one to say, 
**We will wear the colors of gladness 
Until we pass away, 
No eyes shall see us falter; 
And before we lay it down, 
We'll wear, in the sight of all the earth, 
The year’s most kingly crown.” 
So, trees of the stately forest, 
And trees by the trodden way, 
You are kindling into glory 
This soft autumnal day, 
And we who gaze remember 
That more than all they lost, 
To hearts and trees together, 
May come through the ripening frost. 
—Margaret E. Sangster in Hearth and Home. 


. IN SILK ATTIRE. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 








These are my lady’s parlors,—" 
These dim, delightful rooma, 

Gorgeous with well-bred splendors 
And soft, artistic glooms, 

Warm with harmonious colors, 
And pleasant with faint perfumes. 


The curtains are marvels of broidery. 
Wrought skillfully, stitch by stitch, 

The carpets are woven roses, 
Moss-like and deep and rich, 

And the marble face of Clytie 
Looks out from her draperied niche, 


The flowers are hot-house darlings, 
Exacting, dainty and rare, 

Tube-roses, and rich camelias, 
Stately and waxen-fair — 

More the work of the florist 
Than of Nature’s earth and air. 


Think of the brave, bright asters 
Fringing the autumn leas, 

Of the golden-rod with tresses 
Tossed by the wild, fresh breeze, 

Lifting their common faces 
Among such flowers as these! 


The rude plebeian daylight 
Dares scarcely to venture near, 
But tempered by careful shading, 
And timid from bashful fear, 
With soft half-tones and touches 
Makes tenderest twilight here. 


And the queen of all this splendor 

Sits shrined in her luxuries, 
Her hands, unsuilied by labor, 

Are folded in graceful ease, 
Showing no harsher contact 

Than the touch of ivory keys. 
Hush! do you envy my lady 

Her treasures from many lands, 
Her costly and rich surroundings, 

Her white wrists, jewelled hands, 
The diamonds which star her bosom, 

And glint on her waxen hands? 
No—covet her golden leisure, 

Her freedom from petty cares, 
From the burden of small denials 

Which many a spirit bears.— 
But never her eoft inaction, 

Nor the robes and gems she wears, 
The vain, unused existence, 

She wears like a flowery wreath, 
Were chains to a soul more noble; 

It would fret and strive beneath 
The burden of useless living, 

As a dagger wears its sheath. 

—Portiand Transcript. 











THE GIRL WHO COULD NOT WRITE 
A COMPOSITION, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
PART ONE. 

“Try again, Jemima,” said the principal, 
patiently. 

The principal spoke so very patiently that 
Jemima did not feed at all encouraged to try 
again. If she had :poken pleasantly, or hope- 
fully, or cheerfully, or sadly, or even angrily, 
it would have been more inspiriting. But so 
very patiently! 

Jemima sighed. 

“T’ve tried again so many times!” she said. 
And this was true. So many times that the 
principal had whispered to the first assistant, 
and the first assistant had whispered to the 
second assistant,and the Latin department 
suspected, and the girls themselves had begun 
to understand, that Jem Jasper could not 
write a composition. 

Poor little Jem! Only sixteen years old, 
and a thousand miles away from her father, 
as homesick as a lost canary, stranded for a 
year in this awful Massachusetts boarding- 
school, where the Juniors studied Greek and 
the Seniors talked of applying at Amherst,— 
and couldn’t write a composition! 

Jem was not exactly a dunce, either. She 
stood very well in algebra, and really enjoyed 
her natural philosophy. At book-keeping she 
did no worse, perhaps a little better, than most 
girls. In the gymnasium she had taken a 
prize. She had a sunny little freckled face, 
too, with red hair that she wasn’t ashamed of, 
and red cheeks that she couldn’t have been 
ashamed of if she liad tried; and people liked 
her,in away. Her teachers were slow to 


applying at Ambeyst! 


term. Then he handed her ard her composi- 
tions over to the principal. The principal had 
been patient with herforanotherterm. Now 
she had grown so very patient that she sat 


perplexed. 


slowly said. 

“I wish you wouldn’t do anything with me,” 
said Jem, doggedly. 

The principal frowned a little, thinking this 
was impertinent in Jem; then she smiled a 
little, and concluded that it was only stupid. 

“Father’ll think I am a fool,” said Jem, 
“And I don’t think I am, do you?” 

The principal smiled and hesitated. 

“I don’t feel like a fool,” continued Jem, 
candidly. 

“Not even when you're told to write a com- 
position ?” smiled the principal. : 

“No,” said Jem, boldly. “Idon't feel like a 
fool when I’m asked to write a composition. 
I feel as if I were in prison, and going to be 
hung.” 


only smiled the more. 

One day a learned lady called on the princi- 
pal. She was the editor of the Wednesday 
Evening Early Visitor, anda very learned lady 
indeed. ‘ 

‘‘What shall I do with thatgirl?” asked the 
principal. 

“Turn her over to me,’’ said the learned 
lady. 
“You can’t get acomposition outof her that 
is fit to be read.” 
“We'll see.” 
“But it’s impossible. 
judge for yourself.” 
The principal threw down on the desk a 
package of poor little Jem’s compositions, and 
the editor of the Wednesday Evening Early 
Visitor pitilessly read them, every one. 
This happened so long ago that I have only 
been able to procure a few. 
They ran like this: 
THE GREEKS. 
_ The Greeks were a very warlike peopie. 
Socrates was a Greek, and so was Homer. 
The Peloponnesian War was long and bloody, 
and is one to be remembered, wien time shall 
be no mure. (A large blot.) 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Queen Elizabeth died in 1603. Macaulay 
says, “In 1603 the great Queen died.’”’ That 
is a great deal better way to say it, I know. 
She wore a ruff, and killedsomebody. I think 
it was Leicester. I cannot think of anything 
else to say abuut her. (Many tears.) 
MIRTHFULNESS. 

Mirthfulness is one of the most remarkable 
traits of the human heart. 

(An abrupt stop.) 
“Nevertheless, said the learned lady, less 
confidently, “I'll try her.” 
The learned lady tried her, in awful earnest. 
Jem had never been so tried before. Classical 
Dictionaries and English Grammars, Russell’s 
Speakers and Parker’s Outlines, Somebody’s 
Elements (but what they were elements of, 
poor Jem has never discovered to this day) | 
and Somebody’s Else’s Young Author, piled | 
in bulwarks on Jem’s study-table. Patiently, 
aspiringly, bitterly, tearfully, despairingly, Jem 
attacked them. The lady chose her “‘sub- 
jects.” She chose her own subjects. ‘‘Out- 
lines” and “plans” and “‘skeletons’’ and “‘sug- 
gestions” were given to her. She made out- 
lines and plans and skeletons and suggestions 
of her own. She wrote poetry. She tried 
blank verse, and the meters of Horace. She 
wrote upon the beauties of nature, and the 
price of coal. She tried her band at romance 
and essays. She effected “abstracts” of ser- 
mons, and “abridgments” of history, and “top- 
ics” of all varieties. The editor of the Wed- 


Look these over and 


scold her, and the girls were not apt to laugh | most—and I’ve cost him so much—and there’s 
at her. But not to be able to write a compo- | a boy yet to come after me—and it seems as if 
sition in a school where the Seniors talked of | I couldn’t bo—bearit, to go home afu—fool!” 


| Thelecturer on style bore with her for one | they tell me, nor for the departure of the let- 


“I don’t know what to do with you,” she 


| one. 


The principal shook her patient head, and | get me those nails on the low shelf, will you? 


Jem did not wait for the end of the term, so 


| ter. She burned her compositions, tipped 
| over the bulwark of elements, packed her 
| tranks and went home. Her father was mak- 
ing a coffin, when she walked, dusty and 
| wretched from her long journey, into the 
shop. 

“What did you come home for 2?” said he. 

“Because I’m a dunce,” said she. 
| “Have you told your mother?” said he. 
| “Yes,” said she. 

‘“‘What did she say?” asked the furniture- 
dealer, after a silence. 

“It’s no matter, sir, if you please,” said the 
poor little dunce, after another. For her 
mother was a sickly woman, not a very happy 
one, and sometimes—to tell the truth—a cross 
She was mortified and surprised, and 
Jem was mortified and tired, and whatever 
welcome home she had had in the house, I 
suspect she found that in the store an im- 
provement. 

‘Well, well,” said her father, taking up his 
hammer again. ‘‘Never mind. Just run and 





and never mind!”’ 

But he said to himself, “So my poor little 
girl is stupid, isshe? I’llsee if I can’t make 
one place for her where she’ll forget it.” 

So it happened that Jem, after she left off 
writing compositions, used to run in and out 
of the shop so much. In consequence, two 
things came about. She didindeed very near- 
ly forget the composition on Icarus. And 
there will be another chapterful of her. 


PART IL. 


“Jem bas sent to Chicago for a declining- 
chair!’ 

“What?” 

“A declining-chair. I heard her. Yes, I 
did. You bet. Jem has sent to Chicago for 
a declining-chair.” 

Poppet climbed to the top of the Magee 
stove (the fire Lappened fortunately to below), 
and sat there triumphant. Poppet’s mother 
was resting on the mending-basket, and she 
sat there, amazed. 

If Jem had been a boy, she might have 
stripped the city of Chicago of its stock of “de- 
clining-chairs,” and neither Poppet, nor his 
mother, nor the world at large would have 
given a second thought to it. But she wasn’t. 
And Poppet and his mother and the world at 
large have given several thoughts to it before 
now. Indeed, they have given so many 
thoughts to it that Jem has got into the news- 
papers. But that is no reason why sheshould 
not get into the “Young Folks” that I can see; 
for, in the first place, the people who read the 
“Young Folks” do not, I think I may venture 
to affirm, always read the newspapers; and, in 
the next place, I have collected some particu- 
lars about Jem with which neither the news- 
papers nor the “Young Folks” are acquainted. 

It was about an hour before Poppet came 
home to his mother, that Jem had taken the 
sign down, and locked herself into the store to 
cry overit. She laid the heavy board across a 
barrel, and tearfully drew her fingers through 
the gilt shade of the massive letters till their 
shine went out before her blinded eyes and 


H. JASPER. 


Furniture Warerooms. 
. 


went into sudden mourning as deep as her 
own bombazine dress. 

She had taken the sign down in a fit of im- 
patient grief almost like vexation. It seemed 
to her as if there were a kind of positive per- 
sonal wickedness in that sign. To hold up its 





nesday Evening Early Visitor was very faith- 
ful with her—very. 
But one day Jem brought her acomposition | 
on Icarus. Poor Jem had cried all night, and 
studied ‘all day, upset three ink-bottles, and 
spoiled one dress; the bulwark of dictionaries 
and elements danced before her dizzy eyes in 
a hopeless mass of horror,—and this was the 
composition on Icarus: 


ICARUS. 
Icarus was the son of Dedalus. They fled 
from Minos. Icarus made wings of wax, 
which melted. He fell into the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and the lovely and accomplish- 
ed Una carried him and her father Anchises 
upon ber shoulders, through the siege of Troy. 


The editor of the Wednesday Evening Early 
Visitor read this, and there was a pause. 

“I think,” said the editor of the Wednesday 
Evening Early Visitor, then, “that we will not 
meet again next week. I think—that it may 


bare face to the world just the same as ever, 
and persist that H. Jasper kept furniture ware- 
rooms, when,—O poor father! poor father! 
And there the bold-faced sign was drenched 
and forgiven in a flood of tears. 

It was just a week that morning since he 
died. The funeral was over, the muddy ground 
was stamped over the last piece of furniture 
that H. Jasper would ever own, the house was 
swept, the sick-room aired and dreadfully 
fresh. Relations in light mourning had gone 
to their own happy homes, her mother had 
taken to the mending-basket and untold ac- 
cumulated stockings, and Poppet had played 
his first game of marbles—hailf-frightened to 
death, too, because be laughed in the course 
of it—with an Irish boy in the street. 

Nobody but Jem had come to the store. 
Nobody, not even Jem, knew what was to be- 
come of the store. Nobody, least of all Jem, 





be as well,—Miss Jasper, for you to surrender | 
the effort to master the art of composition.” 
Poor little Miss Jasper “surrendered”’ hearti- 
ly. The principal, not at all patiently, inform- 
ed her that she was grieved to feel, but feel 
she did, that it would not be best for her to 
pursue her studies in the seminary beyond the 
close of the term—that perhaps a retired Wes- 
tern life would be more calculated to improve 
her mind—and that she had written to her fa- 
ther to that effect. At that, Jem’s heart 
broke. 

“What is your father?” asked some sympa- 
thetic girls in a little crowd about her. 








“Farniture,” sobbed Jem. ‘And poor, al- 


knew what was to become of herself. 

“What becomes of me becomes of us all,” 
she said to herself,—and she said it, I must 
own, at the funeral. ‘I’m father now.” 

It did not seem to her that she had had any 
time to cry, till she locked herself in with that 
sign; the funeral and the relations in light 
mourning and Poppet and her mother had 
kept her so busy. So fora while she sat and 
cried on the sign. 

Nobody but Jem knew what comfort she 
and her father had taken in the shop behind 
that false, persisting sign. How shehad run 
on the errands, and held the nails, and tacked 


ured the moldings, and sawed the legs, and 
even helped to cover the lounges. How he 
had made fun of her and said, “We ought to 
let a J. into the old shingle, Jem,—‘H. & J.’ 


told her that she knew how to strike a nail, 
and had an eye for a foot-rule,and hung a 
curtain as well as he did; and he hoped that 
Poppet, when he got through college, would 
be half assmart. How the mention of college 
reminded her faintly of Icarus, but very faint- 
$ ly, and she was sure that it did not remind 


help shehad been to him, and how pleasant 
life had been! How suddenly and awfully 
help and pleasure stopped that day a week ago! 
How drearily and darkly her two happy years 
came down with the old sign! 

Ab, well! Ah, well! Jem wiped up the 
sign and her eyes together. This would nev- 
er do. She had cried ten minutes by the 
clock, and she could spare the time to cry no 
longer. Something mustbe done. H. Jasper 
had left no will, his furniture, an ailing wife, 
Poppet, and a daughter eighteen years old who 
could not write a composition. 

“What will they do?” said all the relations 
in light mourning, after they had got home. 
“If Jemima had only been a boy!’ 

“What shall Ido?” repeated Jem, dabbing 
the sign quite dry. “If I bad only been a 
boy!” 

“Let—Jem—look after—the stock.” A\l- 
though she wasn’t a boy, the last thing that 
her father had faintly said was this. It had 
seemed very unnatural to the relations in light 
mourning. There was an uncle who expected 
to be executor, and a first cousin who talked 
of buying out himself. But it had seemed so 
natural to Jem that she had not even offered 
the store-key tothe uncle, and whatever ap- 
propriate masculine disturbance of the “es- 
tate” the law might require by and by, no- 
body was ready just now to trouble little Jem, 
wishing that she were a boy, in the old store, 
over the old sign. 

Somebody did trouble her, however. 
a customer at the locked door. 

“Come in,” said Jem. 

“I would if I could,” said the customer 
through the keyhole. 

“O, I forgot,’ said Jem, jumping, and let 
him in. 

‘*Where’s your father?” said the customer. 
He was a loud man, just in from the prairies 
somewhere, and “has not heard,” thought 
Jem. 

She thought it aloud in her confusion, and 
the loud man, in his confusion, sat down on 
one end of the sign, and brought the other 
end and the truth together against his head at 
once. 

“You don’t say! Beg pardon. What did 
he die of? So you’re runnin’ the business? 
Well, I’ve come to get a reclining-chair for my 
wife. One of these big ones, you know, that 
tip back into last week. Expensive, I s’pose, 
but you see she’s got bad in the back, and 
nothin’ ’Il do for her but one of them chairs. 
Thought I’d step in this mornin’ and price 


It was 


one. Upstairs? I'll gorightalongup. Beg 
pardon, I’m sure! What did you say he died 
of ?”’ ‘ 


Jem did not say. In fact, she did not say 
anything. Something in the loud man’s long 
speech had set her thinking suddenly and 
sharply. She followed him quite up stairs in 
silence before she remembered to tell him that 
they had not a reclining-chair in the store, but 
one shop-worn sample, By that time she had 
thoughthard. “Runnin’ the business herself, 
was she?” Why! For a moment she lost her 
breath. The next, before she knew it, she had 
said to the loud man, “I can get you such a 
chair as you want, sir, inthree days. Wehave 
to send to Chicago for them, and I can’t prom- 
ise it before that; but Ican meet your order 
in three days,”—had said it, and couldn’t help 
it now. 

“Prompt?” said the loud man. 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“T want a plenty of springs, mind, and good 
horse-hair stuffing, and a latch that won’t get 
out of order.” 

“Yes, sir.” Jem took down the orders in 
her note book, fast. 

“And some kind of agreen cover—like this,’”’ 
“You want rep, sir. Blue-green? or yel- 
low?” 

“T’ll leave that to you, I guess,” said the 
customer, hesitating. ‘“ Yellow” went into the 
note-book. 

“You'll get me a first-class chair, will you? 
—in three days, prompt?” 

“TI certainly will,” said Jem. . 

“'W hat will you charge me?” 

“Forty dollars.’’ 

“Wh-ew! You mean to make something 
out of me, if you be agirl! That’s too much.’’ 
‘*That’s the price of your order, sir,” said 
Jem, firmly, looking as much like business as 
a little red-haired, red-cheeked, freckled girl, 
with tears on her face, could possibly look. “I 
can give you a smaller size, with inferior stuf- 
fing, for thirty.” 

“My wife’s pretty considerable size herself,” 
mused the customer. “She might break 
through on thirty, mightn’t she now ?” ‘ 
“I’m afraid she might,’’ said Jem, demurely. 
“T’ll go forty on it, I guess, and do the thing 
ship-shape,” concluded the customer. 





the bindings, and chosen the chintz, and meas- 


Or Jasper and Daughter—eh?” How he had | 


him, and that made her very happy. Whata | 


| tomer had gone, was to go straight out and 
| hang up the sign again; and as she stood on 
| the ladder in the sun the gilt of the mourning 
| letters revived, and winked at her shrewdly, 
with a certain relieved, comfortable air, too, 
| such as people have been known to wear in a 
| change from crape to lilac on a fide Easter 
| Sunday. Jem could not help laughing in spite 
of herself—then wished her father could see it 
—and so cried again. 

However, she did not cry too hard to pre- 
vent her going to the express office at once 
with the order for her reclining-chair; and by 
the time that she had done this, and got home, 
her eyes were quite dry and very bright. She 
walked right into the sitting-room, and said, 
“I am going to carry on the business myself.” 

“Jemima Jasper !—” 

“Tam going to carry on the business my- 
self,’ repeated Jem. Her mother fell through 
the mending-basket, and Poppet tipped over 
the stove. 

It seemed to Jem as if, with that single and 
simple remark of hers, all the ordinary world 
fell through and tipped over. The relations 
in light mourning expostulated. Everybody 
expostulated. People wrote, called, called 
again, sent messages, were shocked, were sure 
it wouldn’t do, entreated, threatened, argued, 
urged—made as much commotion over that 
one poor little girl’s sending to Chicago for 
that “‘declining-chair,” as if she had proclaim- 
ed war against the Czar of Russia on her own 
responsibility and resources, 

They said, “Why didn’t she let her uncle 
sell out the stock for her ?’’ 

“Why didn’t she take in plain sewing ?” 

“Or she could teach a few little children at 
home.” 

“It would be so much more suitable!” 

“Yes, and womanly and lady-like, and all 
that.’’ 

“She would never make a cent, you know.” 

“Mrs. Jasper shouldn’t indulge that girl so.’”’ 

And to crown all, ‘‘What a pity she couldn’t 
wait till Poppet was large enough to support 
her!” 

But Jem showed a firm little freckled face 
to everybody, and stoutly said, “I understand 
the furniture business. I don’t understand 
anything else. I am just as well able to sup- 
port the family as if I weren’t a girl, and I 
mean to do it. It would please father and it 
pleases me. Just let me alone and seo.” 

* * © &£# & & 

A story is a story, howeverlarge. And this 
is the rest of it; and no more wonderful, after 
all, than truth is apt to be. 

One day, some years after those six stars 
overhead, the editor of the Wednesday Even- 
ing Early Visitor, traveling at the West with 
her friend the principal, stepped into a furni- 
ture store in a brisk little town in Illinois, to 
buy a bracket. 

The ladies were waited upon by rather a 
small boy, who stood behind the counter with 
a ceremonious and important air. He looked 
so small, so ceremonious, and so important 
that the ladies hesitated, and asked, “Can we 
see one of the firm?” 

“The firm is busy in the counting-room just 
now,” said the boy, grandly. “She has let the 
clerk off on a holiday, and I tend after school 
to-day. What would you like, ma’am ?’’ 

“Poppet,” said a bright, busy voice at this 
moment, “just run cver to the freight depot 
and tell Carter to hurry upthoselounges. Be 
as quick as youcan. I will wait on the la- 
dies.” 

With that, Poppet jumped over the counter, 
and “the firm” walked leisurely round behind 
it. She was a dignified young lady, with 
freckles and red hair. She seemed to be very 
busy, and .brought out her pretty stock of 
brackets without any more than the busiest 
glance at her customers’ faces. But her cus- 
tomers gave many sharp glances at hers. 

“Something so familiar to me about that 
young lady!” mused the ‘editor of the Early 
Visitor in an aside whisper. At the door, 
‘with her bracket under her arm, she turned 
and looked back,—but confusedly; in the 
street she stopped to examine the sign. It 
was a handsome new sign, and read 
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H. & J. JASPER. 


Furniture. 


“Jasper—Jasper,” said the editor, thought- 
fully. “Do you remember that stupid little 
Miss Jasper you used to haveatschool? That 
young lady reminds me of her amazingly. I 
wonder if it can be—I mean to ask at the ho- 
tel.” 

“Jemima Jasper—yes,” said the clerk of the 
hotel, “that’s the name. Smart girl, too. 
Very smart girl. Carried on her father’s busi- 
dess after he died. Keeps the old gentleman’s 
name on along with her's, too,—did you no- 
tice? Curious thing! Yes, that’s a smart 
girl.’”’ 
Did she support the family and educate that 
boy? the editor would like to know. The 
clerk laughed a saucy clerk’s laugh. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if she did! Madam, 
folks say that girl’s worth fifty thousand dol- 
lars if she’s worth a cent!” 

Miss Jasper came out of the counting-room 
to watch the customers with the bracket walk 
up the street. She, too, looked confused. It 
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store. She feltsuddenly very inky and stupid. 
The brackets on the counter turned mistily 
jnto a bulwark of “Elements,” and the two 
Jadies in the street had a hazy air as if they 
had fallen into the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

When they turned to look back at the sign, 
the furniture dealer suddenly smiled. She 
would have enjoyed calling them back—would 
have enjoyed it very much. 

But Poppet and Carter were in sight with 
the lounges, and business was business, and 
could not wait—no, not even for the editor of 
the Wednesday Evening Early Visitor.—Trot- 
ty’s Wedding Tour. 


~ WOMAN'S PROFESSION. — 


On Monday, Nov. 10, a large assembly of 
Hartford ladies, invited from the city churches, 
met at the Seminary Hall, and after listening 
to the appended statements of Miss Catherine 
E. Beecher, adopted the following resolu- 


tions: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the ladies pres- 
ent, that our methods of education for the young 
daughters of this city are greatly deficient in those de- 
partments which should prepare a woman for her dis- 
tinctive profession as housekeeper, trainer of servants, 
wife pack mother, nurse of infancy, nurse of the sick, 
education of the nursery and chiet minister of the di- 
vinely instituted family state. 

Resolved, That these defects can be most speedily 
and effectively remedied by the same methods men 
are employing to dignify and elevate their own pro- 
fessions, which is by the endowment of professional 
schools for training women both scientifically and 
ny for all the complicated duties of the fami- 

y state. 

* Resolved, That there are no more difficulties in 
training woman for her future duties in schools en- 
dowed so ag to support talented and learned men and 
women for this ol. than there are in training farmers 
in endowed agricultural schools, or ministers in en- 
dowed theological schools, or mechanics in endowed 
schools of technology. All these abound, both in 
number and liberal endowments, which often are 
given by women, but as yet nothing of the kind exists 
for Woman’s profession, 

Resolved, That such professional schools for Woman 
should be made « part of our common schoo! system, 
in such a way that no young woman can graduate with 
honor till she has completed a course in such a school. 
This enforced regulation is enpomedy important to the 
laboring classes, who suffer generally from want of 
such training, as also do all inexperienced housekeep- 
ers. 

Hesolved, That it is the widely expressed opinion of 
the medical profession that American women are 
more and more failing in health, usefulness and hap- 
piness, and that this is anny owing to overworking 
of brain and nerves (especially the teacher's) unre- 
lieved by domestic employments, and also ignorance 
of their own muscular orgauization and its liabilities. 

Resolved, That it is the blessed privilege of wealth 
to employ it for the best good of the laboring classes, 
especially in providing liberally for the proper educa- 
tion of the future mothers and teachers of our coun- 
t 





ry. 
Resolved, That the fathers of this city be entreated 
to give earnest attention to this subject, that their 
daughters may have equal advantages of education 
with their sons, and thus secure health, usefulness 
and happiness. 

Resolved, That the conductors of the press in this 
city and State are respectfully requested to lend their 
aid by publishing these resolutions, and also the fol- 
lowing communication from Miss C. E, Beecher, en- 
forcing these views: 

MISS BEECHER’S REMARK3. 

It is now just fifty years since I commenced 
my labors in this city as a teacher, and in 
that interval I have been guided by the coun- 
sels and sustained by the sympathy of my own 
sex, especially those most respected for good 
judgment and benevolence. To such I now 
appeal for counsel and influence, in an emer- 
gency which it seems to me is most serious 
and most painful, and which I ask leave to il- 
lustrate by a portion of my own experience 
and observations. At sixteen I had only the 
education then considered sufficient for a wo- 
man, that is, the common schools, and none of 
higher branches. Then the death of my 
mother left me, the eldest of eight children of 
a’ poor minister, the necessity of family labor 
and cares to an unusual extent. In perform- 
ing all these varied duties, I secured the full 
enjoyment of youth and health. But at twen- 
ty-two I began the labors of a teacher, just as 
the higher branches and also the accomplish- 
ments were introduced. So I had to finish 
study myself, then train my teachers, and 
ffually superintend both a large school and a 
boarding-house. In ten years, brain and 
nerves failed under this excessive taxation, 
such as is rarely required of men in educating 
their own sex. 

Then I began to realize that something 
needs to be done for our sex, which Inow ask 
you to consider. This has been well set forth 
by my sister, Mrs. Stowe, from whom I quote 
as follows: 

“We have another thing in the future to wish for, 
and that is, that the department of practical life 
which hitherto has been Woman’s favorite and chosen 
one, might receive the honor of professorships, lec- 
tures, and scientific treatment, in the same manner as 
those branches which fit men for practical life. 

“The care of a house, the conduct of a home, the 
care of health, and the management of children and 
servants, are just as worthy of scientific treatment 
and mentee professors and lectureships as the care 
of farms, the conduct of manures and crops, and the 
raising of stock 

‘Shall man attend a college where a scientific pro- 
fessor gives the philosophic laws of stock-raising, and 
treats of the diseases of domestic animals and the 
great natural laws by which they are to be kept in 
health and soundness, and shall there not also bea 
professorship to teach Woman the care of children, 
the great laws by which health, beauty, and mental 
soundness may be made the portion of the growing 
members of the community? 

“Women are to rear the children; and they are 
either to do it ignorantly and blunderingly, or they 
are todo it in‘elligently, wider the influence of cor- 
rect scientific knowledge. Therefore, in an institu- 
tion designed for women, there always should be a 
professor of domestic hygiene, who shall expound the 
laws of health and life to her who is called by nature 
to be their guardian. 

“Again, men are taught agricultural chemistry, to 
prepare them wisely and intelligently to conduct the 
farm. For women, why should there not be a course 
of instruction on domestic philosophy and chemistry ? 
We can easily sketch out a series of lectures on, first, 
the Chemistry of Cooking; next, Caloric or Heat in 
relation to domestic life, which would embrace all the 
principles of warming houses, or constructing fur- 
haces, stoves, grates, and cooking-ranges, chimneys, 
and other heat making and carrying arrangements; 
lastly, Domestic Hydraulics, or the philosophical ap- 
plication of water to domestic purposes, including all 
about wells, pipes, boilers, faucets, and those compli- 
cated conveniences which nowadays keep house- 
keepers in a state of semi-distraction ; those who have 
them not, crazy to get them, and those who have 
them, crazy because they do not know how to manage 
them. 

“Again, while in men’s colleges there are courses of 
lectures on political economy, why, for Woman, 
should there not be a course of lectures on domestic 
economy? Most women come to the task of provid- 
ing for a family in utter ignorance of the science of 
comparative values—of the greater or less economies 
of different articles with which they have to deal. 

“But there is a far more important department com- 
mitted to Woman, on which no college and no school, 
that we have everseen or heard of, give her the least 
aid of previous instruction. Woman, as mother and 
teacher, is to formthe immortal mind. She, more 
than any one else, decides her helpless children’s 
character, with all its results, in this life and the life 
tocome. Should there not be, then, in the training 
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of all women, a course of instruction on the princi- 
»les of education, as she is to apply them in forming 
both mind and body in the future life? 

“There are many universities in our country where 
men acquire first a literary and then a professional ed- 
ucation. In Yale. Harvard, and the Cornell Universi- 
HA a student studies first for general expansion and 

iscipline of the mind, and then pursues a profession- 
al course, by which he is fittedto be a ye doctor, 
orclergyman, But for women, as yet, there is not 
one single professional school where she is taught her 
profession, of taking care of a house and rearing and 
educating children. 

“Who will endow such aone? Thousands of dol- 
lars have been given by women to found professional 
schools for men; where is the man that will endow a 
professional school for women?” 

As the consequence of this neglect in train- 
jung women for their proper business, they 
have not the preparation needed in order to 
earn an independent livelihood. 

The Working-Woman’s Protective Union of 
New York city reports that, of thirteen thou- 
sand applicants, not one half were qualified to 
do any kind of useful work in a proper man- 
ner. The societies that are formed to furnish 
work for poor women report that their great- 
est impediment is that so few can sew decent 
ly, or do any other work properly. 

The heads of dress-making establishments 
report that very few women can be found who 
can be trusted to complete a dress, and that 
those who are competent find abundant work 
and good wages. The demand for really su- 
perior mantua-makers is almost universal in 
country places, and even in many of our cit- 
ies. 

In former days, sewing was taught in all 
schools for girls; and now it is banished from 
our common schools, and the mothers at home 
are too neglectful, or too ignorant, or too 
pressed with labor to supply the deficiency. 

How much there is included in Woman’s 
distinctive and appropriate duties, and how 
much science and practical training are de- 
manded properly to prepare for them, few 
realize. The selection, preparation, and care 
of food and drinks for a family are, in Europe, 
made an art and science, to which the most 
literary and cultivated devote attention. The 
selection, fitting, and making of clothing are 
other branches for which science and training 
are demanded, The care of young infants 
and the nursing of the mothers demand sci- 
ence aud practical skill as much as any pro- 
fession of the other sex. The management 
and governing of young children require as 
much training and skill as the duties of the 
statesman or warrior. The nursing and care 
of the sick, if performed by conscientious, 
scientific, and well-trained nurses, would save 
meee of the victims of ignorance and ne- 
glect, ; 

Were these employments for women honor- 
ed as matters of science, as are the professions 
of men; were institutions provided to train 
women in both the science and practice of do- 
mestic economy, domestic chemistry, and do- 
mestic hygiene, as men are trained in agri- 
cultural chemistry, political economy and the 
healing art; were there endowments for pro- 
viding a home and salary for women to train 
their own sex in its distinctive duties, such as 
the professors of colleges gain—immediately a 
liberal profession would be created for women, 
far more suitable and attractive than the pro- 
fessions of men. Let this be done, and every 
young girl would pursue her education with 
an inspiring practical end, would gain a pro- 
fession suited to her tastes, and an establish- 
ment for herself equa! to her brother’s, while 
she would learu to love and honor Woman’s 
profession. 

It would soon become the custom, as it now 
isin some European countries, for every wo- 
man to be trained tosome business that would 
secure to her honorable independence. 

The grand difficulty, which those who are 
seeking the ballot would remedy, is the want 
of honorable and remunerative employment 
for unmarried or widowed women. - It is not 
clear how the ballot would secure this; while 
a long time must elapse before public opinion 
would arrive at this result. 

But the attempt to establish institutions 
well endowed to support women instructors, 
and carrying out as liberal a course as men 
have provided for themselves, would have an 
immediate influence, while it would escape 
the prejudice and the difficulties incident to 
giving Woman the ballot. 

Few will deny that the various departments 
of domestic economy demand science, training 
and skill, as much as any of men’s professions. 
But the world has yet to see the first invested 
endowment to secure to Woman’s profession 
what has been so bountifully bestowed on 
men, Neveryethas a case been known of a 
highly educated Protestant woman supported 
by an endowment to train her sex for any one 
department of Woman’s profession. Such fa- 
vors being withheld, the distinctive profession 
of Woman is undervalued and despised. 

In the records of educational benefactions 
we find as follows: Given by Miss Plummer, 
to Cambridge University, toendow one profes- 
sorship, $25,000; Mary Townsend, for the 
same, $25,000; Sarah Jackson, for the same, 
$10,000; other ladies, in sums over $1,000, to 
the same, over $30 000. To Andover Profes- 
sional School of Theology ladies have given 
over $65,000, and of this, $30,000 was from one 
lady. In Illinois, Mrs. Garretson has given to 
one professional school $300,000. In Albany, 
Mrs. Dudley has given, for a scientific institu- 
tion for men, $105,000. To Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, property has been given, by one 
lady, valued at $30,000. 

Thus half million has been given by women 
to only six colleges and professional schools for 
men, and all in the present century. ‘The reports 
of similar institutions for men all over the na- 
tion would show similar benefactions of women 
to endow institutions forthe other sex, while 
for their own no such records appear. Where 
is there'a single endowment from a woman to 
secure a salary to a woman teaching her own 
proper profession ? 

While the preparation of women for the full 
duties of the medical profession will be left to 
medical schools, an extensive hygienic course 
ot both study and training should be instituted, 
for preparing women to superintend the health 
ofa family and of communities. It is a singu- 


lar fact that, as yet, there has been no profes- | bottle should be kept in every house.”’—/oston Trav- 


sion whese distinctive business it is to preserve 
public health. The physician’s profession is to 
cure, but notto prevent, disease. Ordinarily, 
it is tor his professional interest to relieve his 
own patients; but it is for his personal and 
pecuniary interest to have general sickness 
prevail, This being so, it is greatly to the 
honor of the medical profession: that they so 
frequently are leaders in efforts to promote 
public health. This, however, is owing solely 
to conscience and philanthropy, while it is con- 
trary to their pecuniary interest. 


But there ought to be a learned profession, | 
whose distinctive duty shall be to preserve 
general health, and so conducted that both 
reputation and pecuniary income shall depend 
on their skilland success. This should be the 
profession for which women should be trained, 
especially those who, having charge of schools, 
can gain access to many families, can notice 
all that tends to injure health, and can téach 
their pupils how to remove the danger. 

After I lost my own health by over-taxation 
of brain and nerves, I was led to investigate 
the causes that were bringing so many others | 
to the health establishments which I sought, | 
first, for my own restoration (which I finally 
attained), and next for the purpose of learning | 
how to save other women from the same sad | 
experience, or better still, to prevent, as far as | 
possible, such evils to the coming generation. 

It is now my earnest wish to extend to the 
public, and especially to those conducting fe- 
male education, the results I there obtained. 
These I have embodied in a volume entitled 
The Housekeeper and the Healthkeeper, and I 
ask all mothers and teachers who read these 
lines to obtain this work, and then toread with 
special attention the chapter on Clothing and 
the Opinions of Medical Writers at the end. 
And I ask also the aid of the ministers of Jesus 
Christ in this attempt to rescue from the im- 
pending perils the sacred ministries of the fam- 
ily state, by using their influence to extend the 
circulation of this work. All the profits of the 
author are devoted to commencing the first 
endowment ever attempted for training Wo- 
map both scientifically and practically for her 
profession. 

After November 15 this work can be obtain- 
ed by mail by sending $1.50 to the author, 
Hartford, Conn. In Hartford city the book 
can be purchased at the Seminary. When 
bought atthe book-stores the profit is only 12 
3-4 cents, but purchased as above the profit is 
75 cents, (postage deducted.) The author will 
publish receipts and expenditures at the close 
of one year from this time in the Hartford pa- 
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HUMOROUS. 

The Shah’s mother is dead; but it is con- 
soling to know that the larger portion of bis 
mothers-in-law remain, to be the hope and 
comfort of his declining years. 

“Why did Joseph’s brethren put him ina 
pit?” asked a Buffalo Sunday school teacher; 
aud the reply he gut was, ‘Because there was 
no room for him in the family circle.” 


Mr. Smith is bound to have his joke. 
wife walked nearly in front of a railroad train, 
the other day, and he said that if she had 
gone a step farther his children would have 
had a step-mother. 

“It is a settled principle, your honor,’’ said 
an eminent lawyer, “‘that causes always pro- 
duce effects.” “They always do for the law- 
yers,’’ blandly responded the judge, “but I’ve 
sometimes known a single cause to deprive a 
client of all his effects.” 

“Speaking of extravagance in dress,” writes 
Captain Crosstree, “the most expensively 
dressed person I ever saw was an African chief 
on the gold coast. His wives had anointed 
him thoroughly with palm oil, and then pow- 
dered him from head to foot with gold dust. 
You never saw in your life a woman got up so 
utterly regardless of expense.” 

How to fail gracefully—First day, “Indig 
nantly deny rumors circulated by irresponsible 
parties affecting the integrity of the house. 
Abundantly able, with time, to meet all de- 
mands upon us.” Second day: “Owing to 
the continued stringency of the money mar- 
ket, and the difficulty of making collections, 
we are obliged to’ask our friends’ indulgence. 
We are now preparing a statement.”’ 

A mine of Epsom salts has been discovered 
in Minnesota. The sanitary advantages of 
this mine to the State have an ancient versi- 
fication in an epitaph taken from a tombstone 
in Childwald churchyard, England: 

Here lies me and my three daughters, 

Brought here by using Seidlitz waters ; 

If we had stuck to Epsom salts 

We wouldn’t have been in these here vaults. 





The Associated Reformed Presbyterian says: ‘For 
years Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer has been known as a 
most useful family medicine. For pains and aches 
we know nothing so good as the pain-Killer. For 
many internal diseases it is ony good. We speak 
from experience, and testify to what we know. No 
oany ought to be without a bottle of Davis’ Pain- 

iller.”” 





Messrs. Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. 1.: 
Gents :—Although a stranger to you, 1am not to 





your invaluable medicine, Pain-Killer. I formed its 
acquaintance in 1847, and I am on most intimate terms 
with it still; my experience in its use confirms my 
belief that there is no medicine equal to Pain-Killer 
for the quick and sure cure of Summer Complaints, 
Sore Throat, Croup, Ibruises and Cuts. Ihave used 
it in all, and found a speedy cure in every case. 
Yours truly, t. J. GARDINER, M.D. 





Judging by my own experience, whoever once 
makes a trial of Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer, will not fail 
to recommend it widely as an unequaled liniment, 
and valuable internal remedy for colds and various 
other complaints.—very Month. 


The efficacy of Perry Davis’ world-renowned Pain- 
Killer inall diseases of the bowels, even in that terri- 
ble scourge, the Asiatic Cholera, has been amply at- 
tested by the most convincing authority. Missiona- 
ries in China and India have written Lcme in com- 
mendation of this remedy, in terms that should carry 


His | 





ALMANAC 


FOR 1874. 

This favorite little HOLIDAY BOOK, on Tinted 
Paper, bound in Fine Muslin, with Gilt Titles and 
Gilt-Edged Leaves, and beautifully illustrated, spar- 
kles with poetic brilliants, and is replete with pleas- 
ing prose, and useful miscellany 


Retail Price 50 cents. 
To the Trade, Cash ......++++++ 37 
100 Copies, OF ceccecececee Ss) 


Large? quantitics at special rates. 
Putup in Fancy Boxes, One Dozen ina Bor. 
tar" Copy mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE A. COOLIDGE, 
44 Temple Place, Boston. 
Trade supplied by Book Jobbers and News Companies. 
48—6t 


+2 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
| IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 


in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 


i] 

; stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
” than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
es ivery second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 

cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 

a pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
@ penses, or a commission from which twice the 

mount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO, 


Boston, Mass,; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, Il., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 
13t 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Officee-17 H 8 t 
ce anson Street, Boston. 





A few doors from Tremont Street. 
(2 Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with a- 
sional skili and long experience in the sad cian 
Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 





FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 

Ss. F. SOMERS, 
820 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4. ly 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CincuLaATION RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
s 





LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 





Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 





conviction to the most skeptical, while its popularity 
in communities nearer home, is ample proof thrt the 
virtues claimed for it are real and tangible. Among 
family medicines it stands unrivaled.—oston Courier. 





The Saturday Evening Gazette, of Boston, says: 

“It is impossible to tind a place on this broad land 
where Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is not known as a 
most valuable remedy for physical pain. In the 
country, miles from Dp gp or apothecary, the 
Pain-Killer is cherished as the exclusive panacea, and 
it never deceives.” 





“Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is really a valuable medi- 
cament, and, unlike most of the articles of the day, 
is used by many physicians. It is particularly desir- 
able in locations where physicians a'e not near; and, 
by keeping it at hand, families will often save the 
necessity of sending out at midnight fora doctor. A 


eller. 


“We have tested the Pain-Killer, and assure our 
readers that it not only possesses all the virtues claim- 
ed for it, but in many instances surpasses any other 
remedy we have everknown.”’—Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erly. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President, 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 
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| tiful as she can, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth,’’ which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaneous diseases from the skin, leaving tt 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 
Beware of Counterfeiis. 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 

ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 


is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— | 
Seld by all Druggists | 


no other is genuine. 
and Fancy Goods dealers. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 


recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause © 


of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS, LINUS BELCHER, 
25—eowly Randolph, Mass, 


S $75 to $250 per month, cz 


co) fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider | 


will pay $1,000 for — machine that will sew a | 


free, for 25 cents, in paper, ph) centgsincloth. Address 


undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 


{Put your Money where it will do the most Good. 
CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


New is the Time for the Fall Trade. 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 
| In 155 New England Papers, Three Months 


| FOR SIXTY CENTS 


| Per Inch pen MONTH, each paper; this list includes 


| 23 Papers in Maine, 
22 Papersin New Hampshire, 
22 Papers in Vermont, 
72 Papers in Massachusetts, 
16 Papers ia R. I. and Cenn. 


For full list of papers send to 
T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 
106 Warhington St., Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS, 


IN A CIKCULATION OF 

| 

| 4,675,480 FOR $400.00. 
EVAN» 

CTED LIST 


RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY AND 
° AGRICULTURAL 


| NEWSPAPERS, 


| 


SELE 


| Offers the very best inducements to all advertisers 

| who want to put their money 

| WHERE 1T WILL DO THE MOST GOOD. 

| It consists of 75 of the CHUOICEST family newspa- 

| pers in the country, and is declared by an advertiser 
who is now using itto the extent of about 25,000 to 
be the very best list he bas found after a critical ex- 

| amination of all competing ones. 

|. The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4,675.480.) 10 

| lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost ever 
$520 00. 1 guarantee to do it for $400.00. 

| Special rates for longer time and space. 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 


i'T.C. EVANS, Adveriising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Boston, 


IF YOU WANT SOME 


CHEAP ADVERTISING 


I will put your advertisement, tomake ONE INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NE WS- 
PAPERS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENTS 
PER PAPER. 

40 cents per paper. 





40 cents per paper. 
40 Cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper 10 cents per paper. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER, 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER, 
FORTY CENTS PER ,PAPER 
| For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
| For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
| For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
| IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
| IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 
IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 
IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST. 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE, 
| ADVERTISING 1S THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE, 
} AND DOIT 
AND DO IT 
AND DOIT 


| ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


with the Sabscriber, 
TT. CO. EVANS, 


106 Washington Street, Boston, 


| 


Who will give more advertising for less money, and 
doit up in amore systematic and persistent manner 
than any other agent in New England. 











N. B. Seud for circular, 
HEAD QUARTERS 
FOR 


LAMPS. 


THe REAL GERMAN 


STUDENT LAMP. 


| 

' 

| 

| 

| Largest Size............... .. $5.00, 
Common Size...............+ 4.50, 

| 

| 


| All Complete. 
‘PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 


The Tubular Argand Lamp. 
Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A fullline of plain and decorated CHINA. French 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, Xc., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS. 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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NEW PERFUME 
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TRUE FOUNDATION OF WOMAN'S EDUCA- | 
TION. 


A foundation is a ground work; the begin- 
ning of beginnings. A good foundation is the 
one thing needful, upon which all other things 
depend. Ifthe foundation is weak the struc- 
ture topples. Other causes may, indeed, sume- 
times combine to overthrow the structure, but 
in such cases the foundation is left wlereupon to 
rebuild. But if the foundation itself is not deep, 
and broad, and firmly laid, the structure which 
rises therefrom lingers for a while and then is 
swept out of existence before its legitimate 
object is completed. 

What has been the foundation of a girl’s life- 
work in the past? What were the fundamen- 
tal principles which entered into her education ! 
Were they such that you have a right to ex- 
pect fair and enduring structures ? 

Not long since, I was talking with a lady 
more than eighty years of age. One of those 
dear old ladies whom every one loves, and 
who have so carried the spirit of the Age into 
each succeeding year that she thinks as much 
ofthe good new times as of “the good old 
time.”’ 

I asked her of what a girl’s education con- 
sisted when she was young? 

“Why, of nothing,” she replied laughing, | 
“of nothing at all. The girls were not expect- 
ed to know much in those days. The boys 
went off to college or to acquire a business edu- 
cation, and the girls stayed at home.” 

These words, “‘the girls were not expected to 
know much,” are a revelation in themselves. 
They reveal a time, no farther back than that , 
of our grandmotliers, when an education was | 
not considered essential for girls and was there- 
fore without any certain foundation. 

We wil! pass from that time to the present, 
which my beloved friend calls ‘‘a glorious Age 
for girls.” It certainly is such in comparison 
to other Ages, but what do we find to be the 
underlying principle in a girl's education to- | 
day? Is it thoroughness or superficiality * 
Does the average young woman compare fa- 
vorably with our ideal of a well-educated be- 
ing? Do the numerous “young ladies’ board- 
ing schools” in our cities and country towns 
furnish that thorough training which is given | 
in our normal schools and colleges? Can the | 
teachers of such schools be thorough, even if 
they would? Some one has said that “superfi- | 
ciality is tucked into the cradle beside the un- | 
consious infant, and the greatest care is thenve- 
forward taken to have it and the child grow up | 
together.” Is not French preferred to aknowl. | 
edge of Arithmetic? Is not Latin taken when 
the girl istoo young to enjoy it, excepting at | 
such times as she is telling her numerous friends 
that “Petudy Latin”? Are not girls pushed 
through innumerable studies in such a short | 
space of time that when they emerge from the | 
labyrinth they cannot tell whether they know 
anything for a certainty or not? Clear ideas 
are as scarce amid the general confusion as are | 
bright hopes in a diseased brain. 

A thorough education is not responsible for | 
the results of a superficial one. When girls | 
are permitted to have the same opportunities 
that boys have had for centuries, and when, as 
in the case of the boys, the spirit of the Age 
shall expect (instead of not expecting) young 
ladies to pursue a thorough systematic course | 
of study, from the primary school, onward | 
through the University course, then, and not 
till then, can the effects of schoo!-education 
upon the health and life of American girls be | 
determined, It will require more than one 
generation to root out superficiality and to put 
the educaticnal machine into working order. | 
But not until the cause is given can the effect 
be noted. 

Until then, all we can do is to observe the | 


| tion would remain unsatisfied in their grand- 


book as having that tendency. 


to the five times five hundred girls, who, as ob- 
servation and experience daily show, are feeling | 
what Charles Lamb calls “the healing influence | 
of studious pursuits” ? 

It is not less knowledge and better methods 
that we want, but more knowledge. Then the 
better methods will follow. Science has proved | 
the grand truth that ‘wherever there is light 
there is life.” Let there be the light of aliber- | 
al education for girls, and the deep meaning | 


‘and hidden value of life will be revealed. | 


Greater average health and length of years | 
will follow. 

Through the labors of many earnest men and | 
women, the signs of the times are hopeful. It | 
does not now appear as if the keen desire which | 
many of our mothers felt for a college educa- 





daughters. Does Dr. Clarke think otherwise? 
In his recently published book, he appears to 
concede a good deal, but any one who careful- 
ly studies it, finds that it is only so in appear- 
ance. The girl who is looking towards Har- | 
vard with her brother, finds it a death-blow to 


' her hopes. The girl who is seeking the high- | 


est education outside of Harvard, also feels it 

a death-blow to her hopes. All the difference | 
is that in the one case the blow is apparent, in | 
the other case, hidden. While it is difficult to | 
place your finger upon any passage which di- | 
rectly opposes the highest education for girls, | 
yet you might lay your hand upon the whole | 


* Those young women who are studying in 
earnest, while they cannot answer the argu- 
ment from the author’s eminent medical posi- | 
tion, yet feel, in their inmost souls, that it can- 
not be the whole truth, When the book is | 
read, the question rises, “can this, which causes 
so much depression, be a fair chance for the | 
girls?” Jane A. Troe. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the State are earnestly requested to circulate 
the following form of petition in their respec- 
tive localities without delay. Cut out the | 
form of petition and paste it upon a sheet of | 
blank paper. Then obtain as many signa- | 
tures of men and women as possible. Then | 
forward it to the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL and we will see that it is _pre- 
sented to the Legislature at the proper time. 














an argument is wasted, while a sneer converts. | twelve consecutive hours in this heavy and 
Can any woman read this book without feel- unwholesome atmosphere, which, filling the 
ing depressed—crushed by this cosmic law of | throat and lungs, develops diseases of uncom- 


periodicity which is to exempt her from noth- | mon severity in their organs of respiration. 


ing, but only to debar her from a higher edu- | 
For the Dr. declares, that “female | are even worse. The flax has to be prepared 


cation ? 
operatives of all sorts are likely to suffer less, 
and actually do suffer less from persistent 
work than female students, . ... because the 
former work their brains less.” The regimen 
prescribed by the Dr. has so few attractions— 
the reward he offers isso paltry. We are to 


| remember that “the glory of the lily is one, 


and the glory of the oak another.” If we 


“In the flax-spinneries the circumstances 
| at a high temperature and with the use of a 
great deal of water. The workwomen are 
thus obliged to remove most of their clothing 
and to stand ankle-deep in water. 

“The unhappy beings employed on these 
tasks in the different mills die for the most 
part at the age of twenty-eight or thirty, of 
slow consumption, or else at eighteen or twen- 





| 


| increase the selfishness, and the imaginary in- | 


“pass middle life without the symmetry and | ty years of galloping consumption, which car- 
development that maternity gives,’’ we are | ries them off in a tew days. They devote 
taunted with the “hermaphroditic condition | themselves to death (many being aware of 
that sometimes accompanies spinsterism.” We | this fate which awaits them,) in order to earn 


are not allowed to believe with Alger, that | the exorbitant sum of from Ifr. to Ifr.50c. 


a 


“the qualities of our soul and the fruitions of | per diem! 
our life may be perfected in spite of the rela- 
tive mutilation in our lot.” We are to “give A Parisian engraver, delegated to attend 
girls a fair chance for piysical development the exposition held at Vienna during the past 
at school, and they will be able in after life, | S4™=mer writes as follows: — : 
with reasonable care of themselves, to answer, __ Being one day at the Vienua Exposition 
the demands made upon them.” That is the | with a comrade, delegated like myself by the 
summary. | engravers, we saw at the top of the cupola of 
That morality and physiology are sound the transept, a woman carrying on her head 
and sweet which, in reviewing the book, say : | a bucket, probably filled with water. 
“Nothing is so absurd as to press upon a ‘Holding with one hand by the ladder laid 
young woman’s thought the idea that she is against the skylight of the dome, she sus- 
to become a mother. What if she is? Let her tained with the other the burden which she 
make herself a healthy, happy human being, | ¥4* ©4*rying up. The slightest loss of bal- 
and what will may befall... .. People should | #2¢¢ would have precipitated her from a diz- 


li t thei happy days, unconscious | 2¥ bight. 
ee ee oe | “This spectacle held us in suspense until 


of this issue, as the flowers take no thought of 
seed. This is best done when their minds are | be poor woman had reached the top of the 
occupied with other subjects than “periodici- | ladder, and even now the impression of the 
| scene is such, that nothing in the world would 


ty or development.”—To which one may add | ‘ ue ooh , ith 
he tendency this book will have to | ™#k€ me excuse cold carelessness w 
re eee | which the Viennese behold such things.” 
validism so prevalent among girls and women | The French engraver had been unwittingly 
who have nothing better in life to do than to | drawn into making the above statement in 
think of themselves. | print by the fact that a mild, private letter 
It iseasy enough to make vague and arbi- | from his haud, published without his knowl. 
trary assertions, and to point them with cruel edge, had given eo to a writer in the 
gibes, far easier than to prove them false. It | Danube, issued sell ienna. The Austrians 
is easy enough to meet sneer with sneer, and | themselves are beginning to feel an interest 
to animadvert upon such assertions with a cer- | ‘2 the subject if we may judge by the letter 
tain piquancy. But neither the assertion, nor | of a student describing the barefooted women 
the animadversion amount to anything with- | °f the wharves of Pesth, and the cart-har- 
out facts to support them. nessed women of Vienna. Whether this 


A physician of such standing and authority | ‘rifling agitation will do any good we know 
not; but it seems certain that either the wo- 


-PARIS AT VIENNA. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the | in the community that we are compelled to lis- 


State of Massachusetts : 

The undersigned residents and citizens of Massa- 
chusetts respectfully represent: 

I. That, whereas, the lst section of the 2nd article 
of the Constitution of the United States expressly 
provides that ‘each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, the electors 
for President and Vice-President” ; 

And, whereas, women are now unjustly excluded 


| from any participation in the election o1 these highest 


officers of the nation; 

We, therefore, respectfully pray your Honorable 
bodies that you will exercise the authority thus vest- 
ed in you by the Federal Constitution, and enact a 
law conferring suffrage upon women, who are citi- 
zeus of the United States, and of the State of 
chusetts' in future Presidential elections, upon the 
same terms and conditions as men. 

And we further respectfully represent: 

2. That, whereas, the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts contains no restriction upon the exercise of suf- 


| frage by women in regard to the election of certain 


State, County, Town and Municipal officers; we, 
therefore, respectfully pray that you will enact a 


of sex, except where the same are expressly contained 


| in the present constitution of your State, 


And we further respectfully represent: 

3. That, whereas the Constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts restricts suffrage for certain officers to 
men alone, therefore we respectfully pray your Hon- 


| orable bodies to take the necessary steps to amend 


the State Constitution, so as to abolish hereafter all 
political distinctions on account of sex. 
MEN. WOMEN, 


DR. CLARKE’S BOOK. 

Dear Ep1tor :—I am in a muddle over Dr. 
Clarke’s book. What with his “I say,” and his 
“Mind I don’t say,” I am puzzled to know ex- 


| actly what he means to say, and could perhaps 


interpret it as favorable alike to the intellectu- 
al and physical culture of Woman, were it not 


| ten to him, has made assertions which he has 
not yet supported by statistics. It behooves 
the earnest women, especially the faithful 
teachers, to satisfy themselves at least, wheth- 
er these assertions can be supported. In or- 
| der, if they can be, to correct what is wrong 
| in their present methods, and if they cannot 
be, to do their part towards removing a false 
A Woman. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


THE WORK OF WOMEN IN FRANCE, 


| impression. 





Our readers may remember a few details 


on the subject of the lace-work done by wo- 


| time ago from that excellent ‘paper, the Ls- 
| peranee or “Hope,” published at Geneva, by M. 
| Goegg. Itis possible that the following par- 
| ticulars respecting the “Work of Women in 
| France,” which we give from the same reliable 
| source, may also prove acceptable. 
“According to the results of the investiga- 
tions made by the administration in the city 
of Amiens, in the month of March, 1860, the 
women employed in the factories earn on an 
average one franc (per diem) in the cotton 
spinning mills, 1 franc 15 centimes in the wool- 
en-mills, 1 fr.10c., in the silk-mills, lfr. 50c., 
in the flax-mills. And since 1860, prices have 
changed but little. At Miilhouse the current 





ldw, abolishing all political distinctions on account | ™e0 in Belgium, which we translated, some | the fire will break out next 





| 


men who act as hod-carriers on nearly all the 
scaffoldings used for the construction or re- 
pair of houses at Vienna must be very brave, 
or their employers somewhat heartless. 

J.B. A. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA 


The silence of the Woman Suffragists of 
California, just now, reminds one of the “quiet 
on the Potomac,” once on atime. A super- 
ficial observer might think the cause aban- 
doned, but be not deceived. Sooner or later 
we shall learn that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” But there is no telling where 
Last winter, the 
most eloquent and popular clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church in this city startled us 

‘Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall,’’ 
with a resolution in a Diocesan Conven- 
tion, in favor of Woman Suffrage in the 
Church. Fancy! Women to vote for officers, 
who are to disburse the money, raised by their 
toil and perseverance? It is to be hoped St. 
Paul will uever hear of it. One wise and 
learned gentleman, a judge of the U.S. Court 
I think, secured to himself an immortality of 
imfamy, by saying in opposition, that “If we 
indorse Woman Suffrage in the Church, we 
indorse it outside of the Church, and if we do 
that we indorse free love.” 





effects upon those classes and in those locali- | for the tone that underlies his every admission 
ties where the foundation has best been laid, | as to Woman’s equality and her right to the 
upon the pupils of high, normal and a few pri- | best. This gives me the impression that the 
vate schools in the East, and upon those of the | book is a skillfully baited,well-set trap to catch 
colleges of the West. It is the statistics which | the unwary. With his cautious concessions, 
“T. W. H.” demands that we need. Not | as carefully nullified in the next sentence, he 
five or even five hundred individual cases aze | deludes the superficial reader with an appear- 
alone sufficient. The physician's note-book | ance of candor and moderation which re- 
aione is not conclusive. There is a class not | perusal fails to confirm. 

represented therein—the healthy, bright, intel- I am not a prude. It does not offend me 


price per diem, for the preparing-women and 
for those who have charge of the carding, is 
about Ifr.15c.; at Lille, in the same trades the 
women earn lfr.25c.; at Rheims, 1fr.40c.; at 
Sedan and Deville, near Rouen, 1f.50c. 

‘The tiersearn from 1fr.50c. to 1fr.75c.; the 
warpers, the weavers and the fine-drawers 
can earn up to 2fr. per diem, in the factories 
and cities where they are best paid, as in Ell- 
beuf, Sedan and Miilhouse. 

“Such are their ‘high’ salaries, varying from 


How pleasant it must be to be a member of 
a Church when snch men are vestry-men ? 

The new party, known as Dolly Vardens, 
in California, are as whist as mice on the 
Woman Suffrage question; “‘no entangling’ 
alliances is evidently their motto. They are 
going to play Dolly Varden with Dolly’s part 
left out. Decidedly an old bachelor arrange- 
ment, as is eminently fitting for a party whose 
leader has never been subjected to the whole- 


ligent girls. There are a few such left in our 
Republic, enough at least, the writer thinks, 
to save the sons of the New World from acting 
over again, on a magnificent scale, the old sto- 


that Dr. Clarke talks plainly upon physiologi- 
cal topics ; but the back-to-your-kennel spirit in 
which he bids me remember that I have not 
outgrown the physiology of Moses,and should 


1fr.15c. to 2fr. per diem’ 
*_ * &£ © & & 


“Rising with the dawn in order to prepare 


some discipline of a Caudle lecture. They are 
becoming very jubilant, even foreshadowing 
the next presidentialelection. Says the Union:, 

“Whoever does not see that the next Presi- 


ry of “Unwived Rome and the Sabines.” 
Every one feels that disease and invalidism 
abound to an alarming extent, but when we 
consider the vast changes which have taken | seem too stupid to be accidental. Did the au- 
place within the last thirty years, bearing in- | thor willingly expose himself to justified at- 
timately upon the condition of American wo- | tacks on this point, for the express purpose of | 
men, and naturally tending to excess, it is not | reaching the ear and heart of those superla- 
to be wondered at. Weare in a transition pe- tively weak women, whom nothing can touch | 
riod. A higher education is allowed, while, at | but a masculine sneer? This is the unpardon- | 
all hazards, the demands of society, of the | able sin of the book to me, and is to me the 
needle, of old-time customs—must be heeded. | clearest proof that the writer did not quite be- | 
The sewing machine is in the youth of its ex | lieve in his own arguments, but trusted to sat- 
istenc3and is increasing the number of our | ire to win his approval with that class of peo- 
dresses; at some future time’ it will increase | ple fur whom his book was written. Surely he } 
the number of our blessings. | is not so ignorant as not to know that the jeer 
If there are five hundred girls who have ea- | will only weaken the argument with all 
gerly sought the education long denied them, | thoughtful people, but his book was not writ- 
—as Tantalus would have drank of the water ten for the thinking people ; it was written for | 
had it been presented to his lips—at the same | those whom ridicule, not reason, convinces, 
time meeting the false requirements of the Age, , and especially fur those who fear masculine 
and if some have broken down withal —if these | ridicule in all that relates to their external at- 
cases are to be brought forward against co- | tractions; fur those who can endure all lose 
education, isit just to remain silent in reference | Save the loss of admiration, for those on whom 


do well to ponder the Levitical law, does 
offend me. 
The sneers that disgrace the introduction, 











| tardiness is punished with a heavy fine which 


breakfast for the family before their depart- 
ure, obligec to be at the mill very early, and 
in some instances to take more than an hour’s 
walk inorder to reach it, they must wait at 
the door, often standing in mud and snow, 
their scantily covered shoulders exposed to the 
cold and rain, until the foreman is pleased to 
admit them. They always reach the mill be- 
forehand, since five or even three minutes 


dent willbe taken from the ranks of the In- 
dependents cannot see through a millstone, 
say we.” 

I think the man who counts on being the 
next President, without consulting the women 
of the nation, reckons without his hostess. 

CRITIC. 

San Francisco, Nov. 18, 1873. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Woman’s Club. 
Dec. 8, at 3.30 Pp. m., Mrs. A. G. Woolson will make 
a report for the ‘Dress Reform Committee,’ to be 
followed by a discussion. 49 





is most frequently equivalent to the depriva- 
tion of bread, in the case of these uuhappy 


women. 
*-_* £ * & & 


“In these factories the air is impregnated 
with the dust and down which break away 
from the textile fabrics which the women 
have to stretch, ravel and clean, in order to 
get them ready forthe machine. The sides 
of the walls are smeared with this dust, the 
damp ground is covered with detritus, the air 
issurcharged with miasmata and vegetable 
debris. This dust sticks to the clothes and 
hair of the workwomen, who remain for 


The Moral Education Association wil! hold a meet- 
ing on Saturday, Dec. 13, at 3 Pp. m., at 3 Tremont 
Place. Mr. Frederic A. Hinckley will read a paper 
on ‘Woman: Her Rights and Duties.”” All interest- 
ed invited to attend. 49 


DR. MARY J.SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No..16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
llto2, Tuesdays excepted. 49—Sm | 


nd 











| CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 


sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS ATTENTION.—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 


, ance tale. Apply to 


Tr. Cc. BEVANS, 
106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call Early. Send for Price List. 





p* BARTOL’S NEW BOOK, 


THE RISING FAITH. By Rev.C.A. Bar- 
TOL, D.D. 

CONTENTS: 

The Seeker, The Seer, The Secret, Power, Sinceri- 
ty, Sex, Teaching, Forms, Values, Validity, Person- 
ality, Prayer, Unity, Survival, Signs, Ideas, ' 

One volume, uniform with Bartol’s Radical Prob- 
lem, Price $2.00. 

RADICAL PROBLEMS. 
Price $2.00. 

“What a wonderful book is the ‘Radical Prob- 
lems,’’’ says the Liberal Christian; “Spirituality, 
purity, gentleness, love, child-like simplicity, bless 
and sanctify him,’’ says the Commonwealth; “Dr. 
Bartol is one of those men who have religious genius 
as well as religious faith,”’ says the Globe. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


49—1t BOSTON. 


Third edition. 


Tho Newspaper of New England, 


The Springfield Republican. 


A FIRST-CLASS QUARTO JOURNAL OF NEWS, POLITICS, 
LITERATURE AND SOCIAL LIFE. 











Daily and Weekly by SAMUEL BowLes & Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 





This well-known, popular journal has, even by the 
testimony of its opponents, greatly grown in ability 
and reputation during the last year. It has vindi- 
cated the intelligence and integrity of its indepen- 
dence; it has increased and diversified its corp® of 
writers, and the character of its pages; it has held its 
old friends and made many new ones; and it may, 
more justly than ever before, claim to occupy the 
first place in New England journalism, and to holda 
high rank among the newspapers of the whole coun- 
try. 

As a newspaper, THk REPUBLICAN claims prefer- 
ence for the promptness, fidelity. intelligence and im- 
partiality with which it sets out the daily history of 
the world, and especially for the thoroughness of its 
local reports and compilations of New England news. 
It aims peculiarly to strip the news of its shell and 
surplusage, and to give its kernel and meaning. Its 
editorial discussions, its correspondence, its criti- 
cisms and its selections, cover the wide field of human 
life; politics or government have but a share in ite> 
attention and space; social questions, farm work and 
domestic life, science and invention, religious changes 
and opinions, money and commerce, literature and 
art—all these and kindred topics receive generous at- 
tention and full illustration. No journal in America, 
it is believed, cultivates a wider field, or gleans more 
carefully forthe choice grains of fact and thought 
that it yields. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, issued on Friday, has 
nearly eight pages of reading matter, all carefully 
compiled, and much of it rewritten for its columns, 
and embraces: 1, a page of general News of the 
Week ; 2, a page of New England News; 3, two pages 
of Editorial Articies on every variety of public topic; 
4, Special Boston, New York and Washington corres- 
pond , treating especially of social, literary and 
art themes; 5, Religious Intelligence and» Sunday 
Readings; 6, Original compilations of popular Sci- 
ence and House, Farm and Garden topics; 7, Stories 
and Poetry; 8, Reports and Descriptions of interest- 
ing Representative Features of New England Life 
and Industry; 9,a wide variety of choice Literary 
selections, including both lighter and graver miscel- 
lanies; 10. Money and Business Review and the Lat- 
est Markets; and 11, New England Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. 

No paper published, it ig believed, is so valuable 
for the New Englander in the South or Weat, or the 
American abroad, as this. Senator Sumner says he 
finds no journal of such varied and lively interest, 
and that its literary contents are especially rare and 
valuable. 

The terms of the The Daily Republican are 75 cents 
amonth, or $8.00 a year: of The Weekly, $1.00 for 
six months, or $2.00 a year; in clubs of five or over, 
$1.50acopy. All subscriptions are payable in ad- 
aance; specimen copies sent on application; 10 per 
cent allowed to postmasters and others acting as 
agents. 

The circulation of the Rerustican is larger than 
that of any ot her provincial paper in America, and is 
only exceeded in New England by two or three pa- 
persin Boston. Its prices for advertising are lower, 
in proportion to circulation, than those of any other 
paper. Its readers are of the best class of New Eng- 
landers, at home and abroad, and its columns afford 
otte of the most advantageous mediums for general 
advertising in the country. In the DaiLy edition, 
the charge is 10 cents a line first insertion, and 6 cents 
each after insertion; or 75 cents for a square of 12 
lines one day, and 50 cents a day thereafter. In the 
WEEKLY, ® cent a line each insertion. Special 
terms given for long advertisements. 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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